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HE general atmosphere of the House of 
Commons and the state of the relations 
between the two sides of the House could 
hardly have been less favourable to the prospects of a 
settlement of the Irish question than they were when 
Parliament was adjourned this week. But things may 
look very different in a fortnight’s time when members 
return from their holiday. They will no longer be under 
the necessity of keeping themselves up to fighting pitch 
for the final debates on the Bill; there will, indeed, be no 
occasion for any further talk at all in the Lower House 
except it be about the possible conditions of a settlement. 
Unionists will no longer have anything to gain by merely 
attacking or even defeating the Government, since with 
the end of the Session—provided it does not occur before 
June 22nd, which, even if the Government were beaten 
at the first sitting after the holidays, could easily be 
arranged—the Home Rule Bill automatically becomes 
law. 





* * * 


During the coming month the centre of gravity of the 
situation will be shifted. The Unionists may be more 
inclined to be reasonable ; the Irish, conceivably, less 
inclined. The bonds that will still hold Mr. Redmond 
and his followers to the Government will be those of 
gratitude and habit rather than any sense of favours 
to come. The Nationalist Party will have the whip 
hand in a very important sense. If they decide that 
they want no Amending Bill at all—we do not for a 
moment suggest that they will do so—they have only to 








vote against the Government and bring the Session to 
an end. Mr. Asquith would still have the power, of 
course, of advising the King not to assent to the Home 
Rule Bill—a perfectly constitutional course—but that 
he should exercise it is as inconceivable as the formation 
of a Conservative-Liberal coalition against the Irish to 
pass a resolution withdrawing the Bill. Whatever 
concessions, therefore, Mr. Redmond may agree to make 
will not be dragged from him by force of Parliamentary 
circumstances, but will unquestionably be the outcome 
of a sincere desire to meet his opponents and secure, if 
not their active co-operation, their passive acquiescence 
in the establishment of an Irish legislature. We are 
convinced of Mr. Redmond’s desire in this respect and 
we are therefore inclined to look forward to the new 
situation with some considerable hope. 


* * * 


There is this, however, to be remembered. The 
Nationalists will be obliged to exact a definite guid pro 
quo for any concessions which the Amending Bill may 
contain. Mr. Asquith has indicated that the Bill will, 
if possible, embody the terms of a settlement that has 
been previously agreed upon between the party leaders 
in private; but if nothing has been agreed, it would 
appear to be still his intention, if possible, to pass a Bill 
embodying his original offer of temporary exclusion by 
counties. But this, we believe, the Nationalists, with 
their new-found independence, will not agree to. They 
cannot consent to any amendment except as the price 
of the definite withdrawal of Unionist opposition. 
Already they are in trouble with their supporters in 
Ireland for having conceded so much even hypothetic- 
ally. They cannot go to their constituencies and defend 
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exclusion in any shape or form unless they can say that 
‘they have secured something in return ; it is impossible 
for them now even to plead the danger of losing their 
main Bill, for it cannot be lost. The Unionists, there- 
fore, must come to terms or lay themselves open to the 
charge of having deliberately refused an offer that would, 
at the very least, have made “ civil war” unnecessary 
and unthinkable. The moment would certainly seem 
._ to be a propitious one for further “ conversations.” 
* * * 

When the Prince of Wied set out to occupy the so- 
called throne of Albania many writers saw in the 
enterprise the elements of a romantic adventure. 
Already it seems likely to be nothing more serious 
than a little comedy. Angry satire would be quite 
thrown away upon the occurrences of the last ten days 
at Durazzo. It is quite clear that the Moslems of 
central Albania are exasperated at the arrest of Essad 
by a Christian prince at the instigation of foreign 
diplomatists. It is equally clear that they are in touch 
with the Young Turkish societies in Constantinople, 
which are not going to let any Christian prince reign 
in Albania if they can help it. Moreover, the Roman 
Catholic Malissori tribesmen, who were supposed to be 
ready to fight their Moslem cousins, are not disposed to 
do so. A battalion of these highlanders who were 
hastily brought down to Durazzo to guard the Prince 
last week have been as hastily sent back again after 
having run away from the insurgents and from their 
own Dutch officers. The unfortunate Prince so far 
lost his head as to seek shelter with his family on an 
Italian warship, believing that the insurgents were 
about to attack Durazzo. When no attack came he 
went on shore again and rode out to parley with the 
assailants, but failed to reach them. The sooner he 
returns to Germany and the sooner the Albanians are 
given a prince of their own choosing the better. This, 
of course, would mean a prince chosen by the Moslem 
tribes, and therefore unacceptable to the Roman 
Catholics and the Epirotes. But anything like a 
unanimous choice in Albania is utterly out of the 
question. 

* * * 

Many months ago we drew attention to the inner 
meaning of the continued refusal of the Italians to 
evacuate Rhodes and the Twelve other Islands held 
by them. We pointed out that Italian concession- 
hunters were afoot in Asia Minor and meant to secure 
the port of Adalia and a railway thence into the interior 
plateau of the Great Peninsula. We pointed out that 
Rhodes lay adjacent to Adalia, and that it was perfectly 
evident that the absurd excuses made by the Italians 
for continuing their hold on the Islands were a mere 
veil for their real reason. Subsequent events have 
entirely verified the truth of our inferences. The 
Italian railway schemes were held back for a certain 
time by the difficulty of coming to an agreement with 
the British company holding the Smyrna-Aidin Rail- 
way. That difficulty has now been overcome. A sort 
of delimitation of rival spheres of commercial influence 
seems to have been made, and Italy is to hand back 
Rhodes and the Twelve Islands to the Turks. Had 
Italy done this, as she should, while the Greeks and 


Turks were still at war, the Islands would have been 
taken by the Greek fleet, and the Greek Christians who 
inhabit them would have been freed. Italy has got 
her price for handing the Islanders back to slavery, but 
the transaction is peculiarly discreditable to a country 
which has so much reason to be grateful to the friends 
of liberty for sympathy and friendship in its own 
struggles for freedom. 
* * * 

No one who attempts the task of gauging the feeling 
of the country seriously and dispassionately can, we 
think, regard the result of the Ipswich bye-election as a 
very serious blow for the Government. The loss of a 
seat is, of course, the loss of a seat, and it was impossible 
in this case for the Liberals to ascribe their defeat to the 
intervention of a third candidate ; but the actual moral 
damage that is inflicted on these occasions depends on 
the extent to which the vanquished party has really lost 
ground, and it does not appear to have lost very much 
at Ipswich. The electorate numbers about 14,000 and 
the turnover of votes was only 481. When Govern- 
ments are really losing the confidence of the country, as 
the Conservative Government was between 1902 and 
1905, and the Liberal Government during 1908, the 
figures tell a very different sort of tale. In 1908 and the 
early part of 1909 there were some enormous turnovers 
of votes against the Government all over the country— 
4,833 at Peckham, 3,716 at Edinburgh, 5,294 at South 
Leeds, 5,653 at Newcastle, and 6,431 at Croydon. In 
these cases, of course, the comparisons were with the 
abnormal figures of 1906, but even if we make a generous 
allowance on that account there does not remain very 
much solid encouragement to be derived by Unionists 
from such a result as that of Ipswich. 

* * * 

Moreover there is the personality and record of the 
Liberal candidate to be taken into account. One or 
two Ministerial journals have been at pains to assure 
Mr. Masterman that they do not regard his defeat as in 
any way personal to himself; but these assurances are 
evidence of the kind hearts rather than of the knowledge 
of the writers concerned. Mr. Masterman not only is 
and has been closely identified with the administration 
of the Insurance Act but his policy in this connection 
has been such as to alienate many upon whose good 
wishes he might earlier in his career have relied. He 
has persistently fought against the claims and interests 
of the local authorities wherever they have clashed with 
those of the Insurance Committees, on the ground 
presumably that the latter, not being elected bodies, are 
more amenable to control by his Department ; and he 
is a determined opponent of any development of local 
Public Health work, whether it be a matter of School 
Clinics, Municipal Hospitals, Baby Clinics, or even 
Housing. His attitude is apparently based upon a 
dislike and distrust of Local Government generally and 
a belief in centralised administration. These things 
were not, of course, widely appreciated by the Ipswich 
electors, but the influence of those of his own party who 
do appreciate them and who would prefer that Mr. 
Masterman should not succeed in finding a new seat in the 
House of Commons undoubtedly made itself felt in 
more ways than one. 
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For most of the defendants in the Army Canteen 
trial—even for Colonel Whitaker—it is possible to feel 
a certain amount of sympathy. The people for whom 
there is no excuse are the directors of Lipton’s Limited. 
Anxious as these may be to increase their own and 
their shareholders’ profits, they are not subjected to 
anything like the same temptation as poor travellers 
who only do what they would lose their jobs if they 
did not do, or poor soldiers who convince themselves 
that much-needed “ gifts,’ sanctioned by old established 
custom, may be taken without loss of honesty. “ The 
evidence before the court,” said Mr. Justice Darling, 
“satisfies me that these defendants employed by 
Lipton’s ... were acting upon a system which was 
known to the directorate, encouraged by the directorate 
and persisted in by the directorate.” Why, then, 
the ordinary man can only ask, were not the directors 
in the dock beside their tools? The moral is quite 
obvious, though it does not seem to have been very 
generally drawn. As long as directorates are ready 
to practise corrupt methods of getting business so long 
will they be able to find men willing to risk even liberty 
to do their bidding. If corruption, therefore, is to be 
suppressed it is the commercial magnates who instigate 
it who must be punished, and if the law does not allow 
of this it must be amended. In the meantime the least 
the authorities can do is to see that such firms are put 
beyond the pale as far as Government contracts are 
concerned. 

* * * 

The problem of free migration within the Empire 
is likely to continue to create serious difficulties in one 
colony after another until it is seriously faced by the 
Imperial authorities and clearly defined principles, by 
which it may be dealt with everywhere, laid down. 
A great part of the grievances under which British 
Indians at present labour are due to the uncertainty 
and lack of uniformity in the conditions imposed upon 
immigrants by the different States of the Empire. 
Whilst the South African Parliament is discussing a 
measure designed to remove at all events the most 
serious of the disabilities imposed on Indians in that 
country, the Canadian Government is wondering how 
to deal with the problem of a shipload of coloured 
British subjects awaiting permission to land at Van- 
couver. It is impossible of course to deny to any self- 
governing community the right to decide who shall 
and who shall not have the privilege of becoming a 
member of it, and knowing what we now do of the evils 
arising from a mixture of races we cannot even question 
the wisdom of a decision which may result in British 
subjects being treated as Ishmaelites in British territory. 
But it is equally clear that the great population of India 
must be allowed some effective, even if definitely limited, 
outlet. Amongst the problems which the next Im- 
perial Conference will have to consider there is none 
more important than this. 

* * * 

The locked out London builders have again rejected 
the proposed settlement—by 21,017 votes to 5,824. If 
however the ballot had been confined to the men 
directly affected, instead of being taken amongst the 
membership of the Unions, the result might conceivably 





have been different. As is inevitable during a 
prolonged dispute, the feeling against the non-unionists 
has grown in intensity. The Unions are evidently 
determined not to allow their members to work on equal 
terms with those whom they regard as traitors to their 
class. The employers threatened to call a National 
Lock-out if the draft terms were not accepted ; but it 
is exceedingly doubtful whether any substantial pro- 
portion of the provincial builders would agree to lock 
out their men in the middle of a flourishing period of 
trade for the sake of a quarrel in which the issues are 
obscure and they themselves have only a remote interest. 
The London master builders must realise that if the 
Unions can succeed in enrolling all but a small minority 
of the men in their ranks they have a moral claim to 
refuse to work with the minority. The problem is to 
discover a formula for ascertaining when the claim for 
compulsory trade unionism is to be recognised. 
* * * 

The outrages connected with the labour dispute in 
the Colorado mines have attracted attention all over 
the world, but we do not think it is generally known 
how remarkable a part the women of Denver played 
in putting an end to the reign of terror. When the 
State troops, siding with the private troops employed 
by the mine-owners, were mowing down strikers and 
their families with machine guns, Senator Helen 
Robinson led an army of a thousand women to the 
State capitol and demanded to see the Governor. At 
first the Governor refused, but the women were voters 
and eventually he gave way. They demanded that he 
should telegraph to the President for Federal troops ; 
he tried to put them off with excuses and promises, 
but they refused to raise the siege of the capitol until 
he did their bidding. All day long, from 10 in the 
morning, a committee of women remained in the 
building pressing their case whilst their army waited 
outside, and it was not until 10 at night that the Governor 
finally gave in and read to them the draft of his appeal 
for Federal intervention. The immediate result, of 
course, was the restoration of peace in the mining 
zone. It need hardly be pointed out that the striking 
success which attended the intervention of the women 
depended entirely on the fact that they possessed votes. 

* * * 


The Trade Board for the Food-Preserving Trades has 
fixed provisionally a minimum time-rate of sixpence an 
hour for men and threepence for women over eighteen, 
which will mean weekly wages of twenty-six and thirteen 
shillings respectively for fifty-two hours’ work. The 
award is similar to that given by the Tailoring Trade 
Board. It will mean an advance of three or four 
shillings for large numbers of women in London jam 
factories. As the result of a strike at Messrs. Pink’s jam 
factory in Deptford the employers have agreed to put 
the Trade Board scale into operation before the date at 
which it legally comes into force, and have also recog- 
nised both the men’s and the women’s unions. This is 
another instance of the way in which the Trade Boards 
Act, intended originally largely as a special means of 
protection for sweated and unorganised home workers, 
is proving a means of stimulating trade union organisa- 
tion amongst factory employees of all kinds. 
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THE END OF THE UNION 


HE division on the third reading of the Home 
Rule Bill last Monday marked the end of a 
chapter in the history of Anglo-Irish relations. 

Pitt’s work has been undone by the British House of 

Commons, in face of the Ulster menace, and, as no one 

surely can doubt in his heart, with the assent—however 

unenthusiastic—of the majority of English electors. 

As Mr. Herbert Samuel has written to the papers to 

point out, since the introduction of the Bill in April, 

1912, by-elections contested and uncontested have given 

the Government a moral authority to pursue their 
policy. Moreover, since 1912 the Opposition have 
practically ceased to attack either the principle of Home 
Rule or the details of the present scheme. Some of them 
remember to declare from time to time that they are 
opposed to the setting up of any legislature in Ireland ; 
but it is oniy a formal declaration—they do not press the 
point ; indeed, many of them speak quite enthusiastically 
of “ Federalism,” which, whatever it may mean, must 
include the establishment of a Parliament in Dublin. 
The burden of the story they have told to the electors 
has been that the Government’s “ corrupt bargain ”’ 
with Mr. Redmond’s party would involve civil war in 
Ulster. It would be a mistake, however, to suppose 
that it was pure panic, an excessive desire to relieve, at 
all costs, the “‘ tension”’ in Ireland, which caused the 
Opposition to concentrate entirely on the case of the 
Covenanters. What has been called the “ reign of Sir 
Edward Carson” opened in September, 1911, when 
many thousands of Protestants, assembled at Craigavon, 
declared that under no circumstances could any Home 
Rule Bill be made effective in Ulster; and during the 
next few months Mr. Bonar Law made it quite clear that 
he was ready to stake the fortunes of his party on the 
success of the protest from Belfast—ready, that is to say, 

to help to create a new argument against Home Rule 
to compensate for the failure of the old. No corre- 

spondent had then described the North of Ireland as a 

powder magazine, and, in fact, the attempt to drill and 

arm the Ulstermen had not yet begun. The Opposition 

leaders must have had some uncomfortable moments, 

wondering whether Sir Edward Carson would be able 

to make his promise good, and present the Ulster move- 

ment in the light of a great departure from the normal 

in party politics. He has made his promise good ; 

but the “ new situation” of which we have heard so 

much was brought about not so much by his successful 

organisation as by a change of tactics on the part of the 

Unionist Party in England. The Unionist Party recog- 

nised in 1912 that a Dublin Parliament had lost all its 
terrors for Great Britain; therefore Mr. Law played 

* Ulster.” 

There was no debate on the third reading, but Mr. 
Redmond has issued an interesting statement on the 
event. He has pointed out that there are “ only two 
eventualities,” “‘ both of them impossible,” which can 
prevent the Bill from reaching the Statute Book in a 
very few weeks’ time. Either the present session must 


come to an end before a month from the date of the 
division, or the House of Commons must pass a resolu- 
tion that the Bill shall not be presented for the Royal 


~~ 


Assent. An autumn session, however, might lengthen 
the few weeks into a few months if the Lords should 
refuse either to accept or to reject the Bill—Mr. Red- 
mond forgot to point to this possibility. But in any case 
the process has now become automatic, and the departure 
on Monday of the third Home Rule Bill from the House 
of Commons for the third time took on something of 
the character of a great historical event. 

Mr. Redmond is the continuator of Parnell ; he does 
not profess to have introduced any original ideas into 
Irish polities ; yet his leadership of Nationalist Ireland 
will be remembered, for during it we reached the turning- 
point in Anglo-Irish relations. Parnell had to contend 
in Great Britain with a very fierce anti-Irish feeling, 
against which even Gladstonian enthusiasm could not 
prevail. This feeling, once the great asset of the 
Unionist Party, is now no longer worth exploiting. 
When Mr. Kipling reviled the Irish people in his recent 
speech at Tunbridge Wells, we rubbed our eyes to assure 
ourselves that we were not dreaming of a past epoch. 
The Unionist Party has ceased to insult the Irish 
people ; the new “situation” has produced no more 
gratifying result. And Unionist newspapers, remem- 
bering that Ulster Protestants share Mr. Kipling’s 
view of the “Celtic” character, dissociate them- 
selves from certain Ulster prejudices—‘ prejudices 
which we do not necessarily endorse,” that is the 
phrase. The old bitterness is gone. What Nationalist 
will object to the Covenanters being described as the 
best citizens any Empire has known, or as military 
material upon which the Kaiser must cast a jealous 
eye? The Press campaign from Belfast creates no ill- 
feeling. Twenty years ago the correspondents would 
have been employed in the South and West rooting 
out such scandals as might tell against the Nationalists, 
and generally giving England the impression that 
Munster and Connaught were inhabited by gorillas; 
to-day they are content to show that Ulstermen are lions. 
The inner motive of the career of Mr. Redmond’s predecessor 
was, we are told, a determination that his country 
should no longer be despised ; and even when the Irish 
Party had captured Mr. Gladstone, Parnell was still 
unhappy, for he discerned in the enthusiasm of the 
English Liberals for the Union of Hearts more than a 
touch of humane condescension to “ poor Ireland.” 
Could Parnell return to the scene, his spirit should be 
at peace. British warships are scouring the coast of his 
country, and Ireland has taken her place among the 
nations of the world. 

From certain aspects, then, the final stages of the 
Home Rule struggle may be regarded with real satis- 
faction. We do not think, however, that any of the 
parties concerned in it will have much praise from 
posterity. ‘ Believe the Ulster difficulty doesn’t exist, 
and it will cease to exist,’ we were told. The impor- 
tance of Sir Edward Carson’s army has been exag- 
gerated ; but the men of the North were up and doing 
what time Dublin Castle, the Cabinet, and Mr. Redmond 
had recourse to Christian Science. The Tories, during 

the crisis which they provoked, have been driven from 
one false position to another ; if their diagnosis of the 
situation be correct, there is no remedy but civil war ; 
their policy is but to defer the trouble. Least ridiculous 
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are those who have been most ridiculed, the Ulster 
Unionists. Something will be forgiven Sir Edward 
Carson, but not all. He has created a situation from 
which, to do him justice, he now appears to be sincerely 
anxious to deliver his country and ours; but, having 
appealed to force, it is hard for him to return, still more 
to bring his fellows, to reason. In a hopeless attempt to 
wreck the whole Bill he has allowed himself to be forced 
into the position of being practically obliged to support 
a solution—the exclusion of Ulster—in which we cannot 
for a moment think that he really believes. He could 
have reviewed volunteers and threatened war without 
forgetting the first of his duties to Ireland as a whole 
(and to his constituency of Trinity College in particular), 
which was at all costs to prevent its partition. The 
terms of the unfortunate Covenant offered him no ex- 
cuse. The Covenant was morally broken on the day 
the signatories to it let it be known that, if excluded 
from the Home Rule Bill, Ulster would throw down her 
arms. It pledged Ulstermen to resist by every means 
in their power the “ present conspiracy’ to set up a 
Parliament in Dublin. But the Parliament now about 
to be established in Dublin, whether or no it controls 
the whole of Ireland, will be the outcome of this “ present 
conspiracy.” ‘‘ Exclusion ’’ may save the faces of the 
Ulster Unionists, but it cannot save their oath; and if 
it comes about, Sir Edward Carson will neither deserve 
nor probably desire the congratulations of his friends 
and followers. Those who do deserve to be congratu- 
lated on the vote of last Monday are the Irish people 
and that majority of the British electors which is 
heartily sick of the Home Rule controversy, and eager 
with Mr. Redmond to regard a Dublin Parliament as an 
undisputed fact. A month will pass before the second 
reading is taken in the Lords, and it will be occupied in 
the attempt to secure a settlement of the outstanding 
difficulty of Ulster. The amending Bill, failing agree- 
ment, will embody the proposal for the temporary 
exclusion of Ulster by county option. The Irish people 
will doubtless continue to exercise patience. They 
cannot abandon hope of preserving the unity of Ireland. 
But they will be generous towards the vanquished ; and 
Ulster is vanquished, no matter how many volunteers 
she can put in the field. Physical force cannot decide 
the issue at this time of the day. The Nationalists have 
used constitutional methods for forty years, and these 
methods have prevailed. The Union is dead. The 
cause of Ulster has henceforth merely an academic 
Interest. All that remains to be done is to prevent the 
accomplished fact from becoming a cause of civil com- 
motion in Belfast and Londonderry. 


THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF 


CO-OPERATION 


N February 14th we presented to our readers a 
special Supplement, contributed by the Fabian 


Research Department, dealing with the history 
and development of Associations of Producers. It was 
there shown how, ever since the Industrial Revolution, 
the desire to discover a practical alternative to private 
capitalism as a method of organising industry has led 





to a countless series of experiments based on the idea 
of the democratic control of industry by the whole of 
the workers. That idea embodies one of the two 
obvious alternatives which naturally suggest themselves 
to those who for one reason or another are discontented 
with the competitive system. The other alternative is 
the control of industry by the organised consumer, 
organised either in a voluntary association, or through 
the central or local machinery of the State. As a 
substitute for the control of industry by private entre- 
preneurs, there is no difference in general principle 
between the voluntary collectivism of the Co-operative 
Society and the compulsory collectivism of State or 
Municipal Ownership. But each of the two lines of 
collectivist development clearly needs to be examined 
on its own merits. The present Supplement therefore 
provides a comprehensive survey of the achievements 
of voluntary collectivism, leaving the subject of com- 
pulsory collectivism to be dealt with in another instal- 
ment of the studies on the Control of Industry which the 
Fabian Research Department is conducting. 

Few people realise how extensive are the inroads 
which co-operation has made upon the sphere of 
competitive industry. In this country, after seventy 
years of co-operative development, there are fifteen 
hundred distributive stores, with some three million 
members, controlling sales to the value of eighty millions, 
and themselves producing goods to the value of fourteen 
millions. Of the goods purchased by the stores for sale 
to their members some five-eighths are bought from the 
English and Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Societies, to 
which the separate societies bear the same relationship 
as individual members do to the stores. 'The Wholesale 
Societies themselves manufacture goods to the value of 
about ten millions per annum. They have their own 
textile, clothing, boot and shoe, blacking and other 
factories ; they own and farm nearly five thousand acres 
of land in England; while the English and Scottish 
Societies combine to conduct tea plantations in Ceylon. 
One of the most remarkable features of the evolution of 
this vast economic organisation is the way in which the 
societies, beginning by merely selling a few classes of 
goods in a humble shop, find themselves going back, 
step by step, from retail trade to small-scale production, 
to co-operative wholesale buying and selling, to large- 
scale manufacture, and, finally, to the control of the 
extraction of raw materials from the earth itself. In 
contrast with the spasmodic idealism which characterises 
so much of the history of the Associations of Producers, 
this development of voluntary collectivism seems to 
embody the trend of an inevitable economic movement 
corresponding to deep-seated human necessities in the 
sphere of economic organisation. 

But how, it has often been asked, does the co-operative 
organisation of industry differ in actual practice from its 
control by the joint-stock company? To this question 
the Report of the Fabian Research Department supplies 
an answer by its clear analysis of the principles upon 
which the business of the co-operative movement is, in 
fact, conducted. The two most important of these 
principles are the dividend on purchases and the 
preservation of democratic control by the consumer. 
The simple device of dividend on purchases prevents 
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capital from ever obtaining more than its fixed return 
of 4 or 5 per cent. The results of any improvement in 
organisation or cheapening of the cost of production 
within the sphere of the co-operative organisation 
inevitably find their way wholly into the pockets of the 
consumer, either in an increase of the dividend or in a 
reduction of price. The preservation of democratic 
control is secured by the fact that voting power at 
meetings of the individual societies does not depend 
upon the number of shares held. Each shareholder is 
only entitled to one vote, and shareholding is bound up 
with active membership of the society as a purchaser. 
The actual working of this co-operative democracy of 
three million members—a democracy which is larger 
than the electoral roll of many sovereign States, and to 
which men and women are admitted on identical terms 
—is full of lessons for students of realistic political 
science. 

The protection of the working-class consumer would 
be a sufficient justification for the co-operative move- 
ment. But when the movement is regarded not merely 
as an institution for the purpose of thrift, but as a 
method of controlling industry, the question immedi- 
ately arises as to how the employee of the co-operative 
society fares. Does the association of consumers offer 
any contribution to the solution of the problem of the 
organisation of industry in such a manner as to secure 
better and more human and independent conditions for 
the great mass of the producers engaged therein? We 
think that those of our readers who study the Fabian 
Research Department’s supplement will agree that the 
voluntary collectivism of the co-operative movement, 
while not offering any complete solution of the problem 
of the position of the worker, has at least been able to 
further certain lines of advance. So long as the co- 
operative stores have to exist in the face of the competi- 
tion of the private trader, it is not possible to raise the 
standard of life either of their employees or of those 
engaged in the Wholesale Societies’ productive under- 
takings far above the level of the workers engaged in 
corresponding occupations in the outside market. But 
it is possible to conform to the standards of the best 
private employers, and that, with few exceptions, has been 
done. Moreover through the recent adoption of the 
special minimum wage scale for women and girls by the 
English Wholesale Society, and by a large number of 
stores, co-operators have gone far towards making them- 
selves model employers in a very definite sense. The 
insistence upon Trade Union membership is steadily 
extending, in spite of the difficulties arising out of the 
employment of large numbers of unorganised women 
and girls. And, finally, the co-operative movement is 
distinguished by the degree to which it has diminished 
the discrepancy between the salaries of its most highly 
paid officials and the wages of its humblest workers. 
The substitution of collectivism for competition renders 
it unnecessary to pay for a large proportion of that 
organising ability which in private industry is devoted 
to the capture of trade, the destruction of rivals and the 
pushing of goods by means of all the arts of salesmanship. 
Still, it must be admitted that voluntary collectivism 
offers in itself nothing in the nature of a complete 
solution of the problem of the status of the workers. 


$$ 


We have dwelt solely upon the development of the 
co-operative movement as shown by its history in this 
country. But the Report throws an important light 
upon the experience of the movement in other countries, 
In certain respects, particularly in the extent to which 
women actively participate in the movement, the 
British co-operators have in practice maintained the 
democratic principle more completely unimpaired than 
the co-operators of other lands. But the Germans 
have certainly achieved much greater success than the 
English in checking the danger to democracy which 
arises from the apathy of the average man or woman. 
By elaborate constitutional arrangements they have 
ensured the active participation in the conduct of 
business of a large proportion of members of the societies, 
And the close alliance which obtains in Germany between 
the co-operators and the trade unionists has resulted in 
the adoption of expedients which give a more adequate 
recognition than is accorded in England to the claim of 
the worker qua worker to share in the control of industry. 
Elsewhere, foreign co-operators offer us an important 
example in the extent to which they use their profits for 
purposes of communal provision ; for instance, in cases 
of sickness. These efforts undoubtedly represent a 
more substantial expression of brotherhood than the 
somewhat meagre subsidy to education and the begin- 
nings of life insurance which have been undertaken by 
the British co-operative movement. Nevertheless, up to 
the present Great Britain has taken the most prominent 
part in the development of the organisation of voluntary 
collectivism, and that achievement may well be regarded 
by the political science of the future as no less im- 
portant than the most famous principles of the British 
constitution. In the light of history the Rochdale 
pioneers will not rank merely as the picturesque embryo 
of a social movement subordinate to the main purposes 
of the age, but as the men who laid the foundation stone 
of one of the main pillars of the future industrial structure 
of society. 


GERMANY AND THE BRITISH 
PRESS 


BerRuIN: May 27th. 


Secretary for Foreign Affairs dealt severely with 

the Press of his own country for the irresponsible 
way in which certain sections of it exaggerates every 
momentary difficulty between Germany and its neigh- 
bours. The rebuke was well deserved, for more harm 1s 
done to Germany’s good name by the ranting of excited 
leader-writers than even by such occasional indiscretions 
as the visit to Tangiers and the “ Panther spring ” of 
Agadir. In the same speech Herr von Jagow made a 
milder protest against the treatment of Germany abroad, 
and referred particularly to the attitude of the English 
Press over the recent Russo-German difficulties. 
England, he said, appeared to have a double standard 
in these matters. When Germany was abused in the 
Press of other countries, however violently and wrongly, 
this provocation was passed over in silence ; but, on 
the other hand, no retired military man in Germany, 


[T his recent speech before the Reichstag the Imperial 
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no speaker at one of the so-called “ Patriotic ’’ societies, 
could raise his voice without his foolish words being 
served up at once to the English public. In this 
complaint Herr von Jagow touched on a very difficult 
problem. There is no doubt whatever that Germany 
is unfairly treated in the English Press. Take the Russo- 
German dispute alone. It is perfectly true, as Herr 
von Jagow said—and anyone who takes the trouble to 
follow the Continental Press can bear him out—that for 
two years at least Germany has been subjected to a 
series of malicious attacks from almost the whole Russian 
Press. Of this the English newspaper reader has been 
told nothing. At once, however, when certain news- 
papers in Germany were stung into reply the matter 
became interesting to the English editors, and we were 
presented with the usual picture of Germany as the 
mischief-maker of Europe. The injustice may have 
been unintentional. It probably was, for, as the Times 
pointed out in a lame reply to Herr von Jagow, the 
English Press had not sufficient evidence at hand as to 
the attitude of the Press in Russia. Telegrams from 
Russia, to put the matter bluntly, are too expensive to 
allow such comparatively poor copy as attacks upon 
Germany to be noticed by English correspondents in 
St. Petersburg. But the injustice was there, and not 
only to Germany and Herr von Jagow, but also to the 
English public, which expects, or should expect, to be 
informed of the main currents of opinion on the Con- 
tinent. But the English public is superbly indifferent 
to anything that happens abroad—except murders and 
catastrophes—so long as England is not directly affected, 
and it would be wrong to blame the Times alone for 
refusing to take up the expensive and unpopular task 
of preceptor. 

The Russian affair was largely a sin of omission, but 
there are other and worse cases of misrepresentation, of 
which another recent incident may serve as an example. 
About a fortnight ago, just before the second ballot in 
France, a rumour was started in several important 
French newspapers that the new Staathalter of Alsace- 
Lorraine was inaugurating his term of office by the expul- 
sion of all French subjects from the two provinces. At 
once the story was reproduced in the London Press with 
appropriate editorial comments, and English correspon- 
dents in Berlin vied with each other in sending home 
further telegrams on this new act of German brutality. 
Where their information was obtained it is hard to say. 
The story was without foundation, and this they could 
have learnt at once had they troubled to enquire from 
the proper authorities either in Strasburg or Berlin. 
Even the natives of the provinces themselves would 
have reassured them: the present writer, for instance, 
was informed of its falseness, very soon after the rumour 
was started, by a member of the Reichstag for a Lorraine 
division, himself a Socialist and an Alsatian, an authority 
as little likely to take the side of the Government as any 
that could be found in Germany. As it happened, it 
very soon became clear that this mare’s nest was nothing 
more than an election manceuvre on the part of the 
French Nationalists. But it is not good journalism to 
acknowledge a mistake, and, as far as Berlin was con- 
cerned, the lie was left to fester. 

It would be wrong to blame the English journalist in 





Berlin. He is a harassed individual at the end of a 
telegraph wire, with little time to get to know the country 
in which he lives, and still less to test the truth of the 
news he sends. He knows, too, what is expected from 
him at home. A short time ago the writer was talking 
to a correspondent who had changed over from Paris 
to Berlin. The newcomer confessed to a certain relief. 
In Paris, he said, one was so restricted. One was 
allowed neither to abuse nor criticise, nor even to point 
out real evils. That, one was told from London, “ would 
be bad for the Entente.”” In Berlin one had a free hand, 
and the more stories of Germany’s nefarious ambitions, 
of brutal policemen, of ill-treatment in the army, or of 
stupid officials, the better. In an atmosphere of this 
kind it is not difficult to understand that the German 
telegrams in the English Press occasionally give a one- 
sided view of affairs in this country. No rumour ts too 
absurd to be sent over, no story too insignificant, so long 
as it can show what fools or knaves these Germans are. 
Even the Pan-Germans themselves are only reported 
when they have indulged in some anti-English rhetoric, 
The fact that the greater part of their attention Is 
directed to Poland and to the struggling German ele- 
ments in Bohemia and South Hungary is unknown in 
England, and in the same way a recent article by their 
leader, pointing out that a war between England and 
Germany would be the greatest imaginable calamity 
even for the victorious nation, and advocating an Anglo- 
German entente, has been, of course, passed by 
unnoticed. 

At the same time it is almost equally mistaken to put 
the blame upon the editors at home. Germany, after 
all has been said, is, through its very strength, a menace. 
It is the strongest Power on the Continent ; it is, after 
us, the strongest Power at sea. So long, of course, as 
its aims are peaceful all is well. But from the moment 
when it becomes aggressive it can do untold damage. 
Our editors feel themselves very rightly the watch-dogs 
of national safety. Knowing, too, like most English- 
men,very little of Germany except the fact of its strength, 
they feel it necessary to be on guard against the least 
sign of activity. The correspondents are instructed to 
report every suspicious move or rumour. But telegrams 
even from Germany are costly, and the space for German 
news in an English newspaper is limited. The result 1s 
that there is room for little else than stories of this kind, 
and editors and public alike are fed almost exclusively 
on this unhealthy fare. _ 

There is only one way of escape from this vicious 
circle. It is, of course, that we should realise that 
Germany, like ourselves, has no desire for war or for 
aggression. It is, one must admit, quite possible to 
prove the contrary from statements in the German 
Press. But it is possible in the same way to prove the 
contrary for any country. Until the Entente of 1904 
our Paris correspondents proved it almost daily from 
the columns of the French Press. At the time when 
Afghanistan loomed large on our horizon the Russian 
Press was an equally fruitful field. At all times and in 
the Press of every country there are Chauvinists enough 
if one cares to search them out. For the last decade 
it has been the turn of Germany, and the result is the 
attitude which has been described above. In Germany's 
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case, however, there is this difference. With France 
and Russia we had definite quarrels, with Germany we 
have none, except the fact of its strength alone. And 
it is that which has made the problem of an understand- 
ing so difficult—indeed, as it would appear at the moment, 
almost insoluble. So long as we are in the opposite 
camp Germany’s strength remains a menace, and those 
who grumble at the unfairness of our Press are expecting 
the impossible. So long as the suspicion remains that 
this strength may be turned against us every hint or 
rumour that Germany is moving is bound to be exag- 
gerated. B.-H. 


THE WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION ENQUIRY 
W- trust that the scope of the promised official 


enquiry into the working of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act will be as wide as possible 
and that the terms of the Committee’s reference will 
permit it to consider the advisability of recasting the 
whole system. Like other branches of our code of 
industrial law, the law regarding workmen’s compensa- 
tion has grown up without any systematic notion of 
the extent of its ultimate application. Its history is 
the story of a steady broadening of the grounds on 
which compensation could be claimed and the gradual 
extension of the benefits of legislation to a larger and 
larger proportion of the workers. The workman has 
always had a certain amount of protection at common 
law. It is the employer’s business to take reasonable 
steps to secure the safety of his servant, and where the 
servant sustains injury owing to the personal failure of 
the master in his duty the latter has always been 
liable. This common law responsibility of the employer, 
however, is limited in three directions. When an injury 
results from the negligence of another workman the 
employer is under no liability unless he himself has been 
guilty of negligence in employing an incompetent person. 
Again, if the workman knowingly and willingly incurs 
danger in performing his duties, then, in accordance with 
the legal maxim, volenti non fit injuria, he has no claim. 
Thirdly, the doctrine of contributory negligence pro- 
vides the employer with a good defence in the case where 
an injury has resulted from the workman’s own negli- 
gence rather than from any fault of the master’s. 
When the Employers’ Liability Act was passed in 1880 
the responsibilities of employers were extended, though 
the chief common law defences were still available for 
the employer—for example, that the workman had 
knowingly undertaken the risk, or that he was guilty 
of contributory negligence. An attempt was made in 
the Employers’ Liability Bill of 1893 to improve and 
extend the law on the subject, but the Lords wrecked 
it by their insistence on the inclusion of a contracting- 
out clause. The debates on the Bill, however, showed 
the trend of thought on the question. Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain moved an amendment which, though it 
was ultimately withdrawn, was the basis of later legisla- 
tion; he urged that workmen should be compensated 
for “all injuries sustained in the ordinary course of 
their employment, and not caused by their own acts or 
default.” This principle was embodied in the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act of 1897. Hitherto the employer 
had been liable only for such personal injuries as were 
caused by the negligence or other wrongful act of the 


employer or his servants. The Act of 1897 was signifi- 
cant because it threw upon employers an obligation to 
compensate those who came under the Act against al] 
accidental injury “ sustained in the ordinary course of 
their employment,” provided only that it was “ not 
caused by their own acts or default.” The Act was 
confined to a certain number of industries, chiefly those 
where the risks of accident were abnormally high, and 
affected about six million workers. The loose language 
of the Act led to a crop of litigation, the results of which 
were often curious. It was said that “in considering 
whether an accident occurred ‘ about’ the locality of 
an employment a yard or two made all the difference 
between being within or without the Act ; the thickness 
of a single brick in the height of a building sometimes 
separated a widow and her family from £300 or the work- 
house ; whether a building was being repaired by means 
of scaffolding depended largely on the peculiar views of 
the arbitrator, and if one arbitrator said that a step- 
ladder was not scaffolding and another said that it was, 
they both had the satisfaction of knowing that they had 
correctly interpreted the statute ; and whether and when 
employment on a ship in a dock was employment on, 
in, or about the dock was a subject upon which the Court 
of Appeal and the House of Lords spent many weary 
hours without anyone being able to say that the problem 
was solved.”” The Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
1900 extended the provisions of the Act of 1897 to 
employment in agriculture, and added a further million 
to the numbers protected by it, but otherwise it made no 
change in the law. 

The anomalies, however, were too glaring to be long 
ignored, and in 1906 the Liberal Government passed a 
new Compensation Act repealing the previous Acts and 
bringing something like six or seven million additional 
workpeople within the scope of the law. In the Act of 
1897 the method of defining those who were to enjoy 
its privileges was to name a number of different trades 
and include all who were employed in them. The 
1906 Act, on the other hand, extended protection to all 
trades, with certain narrow and clearly defined 
exceptions—a great step in advance. Those excluded 
were persons earning more than £250 a year (except 
manual workers, who are included whatever their 
wages), casual workers employed otherwise than for 
the purposes of the employer's trade or business, out- 
workers, members of an employer’s family dwelling 
in his house, policemen and His Majesty’s soldiers 
and sailors. The Act makes special provision for the 
application of the Act to seamen. For the first time 
certain industrial diseases were included in the category 
of injuries by accident. These diseases were in the 
first instance anthrax, lead, mercury, phosphorus, 
and arsenic poisoning, and ankylostomiasis. The list 
has since been extended by the Secretary of State, and 
now includes various other forms of poisoning, several 
miners’ diseases, such as beat knee, etc., chrome ulcera- 
tion, chimney-sweeper’s cancer, glanders, cataract in 
glass-workers, and telegraphist’s cramp. This departure 
is one of considerable importance, for it brings out much 
more ‘clearly than “ accidents,” as usually conceived, 
do the close relation between this branch of the indus- 
trial code and the general question of public health. 
Diseases of occupation may be intensified and even 
induced by @ low standard of vitality, the result partly 
of bad and insanitary housing and other evil social 
conditions. Industrial diseases, further, may be con- 
tracted so gradually that it is a matter of considerable 
difficulty—indeed, practically impossible—to adjust 
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equitably the liability of each employer of a disabled 
workman. 

There is no doubt that the Act of 1906 was a great 
improvement on earlier attempts at Compensation 
legislation ; but there are many respects in which 
it is still unsatisfactory. Such specific anomalies as 
now exist are in the main due to the principles of Com- 
pensation law as at present conceived; they are but 
minor effects of more serious weaknesses, and there is 
no need to dwell upon them. The line between public 
health and industrial hygiene is, as we have shown, 
by no means clear, and it is therefore almost impossible 
to assess the relative responsibilities of industry on the 
one hand and society on the other, even if it were 
desirable to do so. It is true, of course, that the burden 
of compensation is to a considerable extent shifted by 
the employer on to the consumer, and that consequently 
the community really pays the cost; but the payment 
is probably extravagant and certainly fails frequently 
to provide adequately for those whom it is supposed 
to benefit. The private insurance companies are ac- 
tuated naturally enough by the desire to get as much 
as possible from the employers for whom they act as 
agents, and to pay out as little as possible to disabled 
workers ; and it is safe to say that, whilst there may be 
some malingering, there are every year a large number 
of cases of real injustice, where unprotected workers 
receive much less than their due. The present system 
is one which at a maximum cost gives a minimum of ser- 
vice, with no guarantee that the spirit of the Act is 
being carried out. Incidentally, since the National 
Insurance Act came into force there has been constant 
friction between insurance companies and approved 
societies over the question of whether this or that case 
of disablement is a matter for Compensation or for 
Sickness Benefit; and of course when such disputes 
arise it is the unfortunate workman who usually suffers, 

Any amendment of the law must aim in the first 
place at clearing up the existing confusion of principles 
and practice. There is no reason in nature or justice 
why the individual employer as such should be made 
financially responsible for accidents which are really 
accidents—that is to say, which are not the traceable 
result of conditions which he can control. If he is rich, 
the burden should fall on him; but it should fall on him 
not as an employer, but as a participant in that fund 
of surplus wealth, made up of rent and interest, which is 
the natural source to provide money that is required 
for communal purposes. On the other side there is 
less than no reason why, let us say, the widow of a work- 
man who has been killed in an accident should be 
obliged to seek the assistance which the community 
owes her from a commercial company which will use 
all its superior skill in bargaining and knowledge 
of the law to deprive her as far as may be possible of 
the benefits to which she is entitled. Yet, again, there 
1S No reason why there should be three separate methods 
—Workmen’s Compensation, National Insurance, and 
the Public Health organisation of the local authorities— 
of dealing with, say, such a disease as anthrax. Leaving 
aside the question of the eventual amalgamation of 
Public Health and National Insurance, what is wanted 
's a scheme by which Workmen’s Compensation is 
merged in Sickness Insurance ; as things are, there is 
no easily defined line to be drawn between the two. 
he cost could be met by an increased State grant, 
and it need not be great. In seven great groups of 
industries—mines, quarries, railways, factories, har- 

urs and docks, constructional works, and shipping— 





employing in the aggregate over seven million people, 
the total cost of workmen’s compensation amounts to 
something over £4,000,000 a year. At the outside, 
the sum for industry as a whole cannot be more than 
£8,000,000 or £9,000,000; and about 25 per cent. of 
this is swallowed up in costs of management, commission, 
legal and medical expenses, etc. If the changes here 
suggested were adopted, an enormous amount of litigation 
and vexation would be avoided, and disabled workers 
would be assured of obtaining their legal rights. We 
hope at least that the Committee of enquiry will look 
beyond the possibilities of tinkering with the existing 
system of Workmen’s Compensation and will take 
into consideration the probable future development 
of a single form of provision for every kind of sickness 
or disablement on the lines of a unified National Health 
Service. 


PUTTING SOMETHING ON A 
HORSE 


‘ , po a man talks of playing, in the sense of 
gaming, he specifically does not mean 
playing a game. The vocabulary of the 
subject is doubtless vague and ambiguous, but the 
exhortation to “ play the game ”’ does indicate the com- 
prehension of some ideals more exalted, and some 
exertions more dignified, than merely putting money 
down on green tables in the hope that it may multiply 
itself by good luck. You can play the game at cricket 
or football; you can scarcely do so at boule or petits 
chevaux. It is clear that the two former stand in a higher 
category than the two latter; they share the elements 
of uncertainty and excitement about the result, but they 
depend so much on admirable personal qualities, on 
speed, skill, endurance, enterprise, and loyalty. It is 
a frequent complaint that we, as a nation, are ceasing 
to exercise these qualities for ourselves, and preferring 
to watch the professional exercise of them by others— 
and to bet on them. 
If this is so, it is a pity. But the moralist can extract 
a sermon from the stone he is engaged in throwing at 
his decadent generation. If the psychological need of 
play can really be satisfied by watching others playing, 
it is clear that the essential is not in the exercise, but in 
the excitement. And that is why horse racing is the most 
popular (as well as the most widely execrated) of all our 
forms of sport, and why the newspapers find it so easy 
to concentrate the throbbing hopes and fears of a nation 
upon the Derby. True, the merely «xsthetic side of 
horse-racing must appeal to a great many. The horse is 
beautiful, sleek, bright-eyed, capricious—slim as a 
dancer, swift as an arrow, uncertain as a mistress. 
“The horse,” wrote a schoolboy in a famous essay, 
“‘is a noble animal, but when infuriated it will not do 
so.” And the light and colour of the actual race provide 
a more beautiful vision than the scrambling of twenty- 
two men (or thirty, as the case may be) about a muddy 
ball—though, on the other hand, a cricket field is a 
pretty sight. But it is not the ugliness of football or the 
prettiness of cricket or racing that determines their 
relative popularity. Cricket is far less popular than 
football, and not only because it is less easy to bet on. 
And the ugly, ignoble side of horse-racing is, after all, 
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apparent enough. Wherever the horse is, there will 
the most curiously degraded-looking set of men be 
gathered together. Who are they, and from what 
quarter do they come? They are not the legitimate 
attendants of the superior beast. They are not “the 
public ’’ in the narrow sense in which we usually employ 
that word. They are invariably under-sized and mean- 
spirited and evil-visaged. They offend the social, the 
moral, and the artistic sense. They debase the atmo- 
sphere of the most lordly race meeting. They show 
especially degraded by contrast with the “noble 
animals.” They are the Yahoos to the Houyhnhnms of 
the race. 

Neither the beauty nor the ugliness of horse-racing is 
the ultimate question, for this sport is quite as dear to 
the hearts of those who have never been near a course 
in their lives as to those who have hardly ever been near 
anything else. The flaming placards with the word 
“Derby ” in prodigious letters upon them cannot but 
stir the most rigid moralist. ‘* Will the King win the 
Derby ?”’ asked an evening paper passionately on 
Tuesday last. A man might be a republican and a 
member of the Anti-Gambling League, and yet feel an 
involuntary stir of the pulses when faced with that 
foolish question. Foolish, we say, because to question 
the particle of futurity between to-day and to-morrow 
is to question idly ; nobody really believes in anybody 
else’s power to calculate the “form” of horses; the 
interrogation is a sublime waste of time, a gorgeous 
silliness, a never-to-be-superannuated piece of folly. 
It corresponds to, perhaps, the most vital instinct (next 
to hunger and love, which, however, themselves partake 
of it) in our mortal make-up. What is every moment 
but the idle questioning of the next? What is time, 
but the sequence of dubieties? While there is life, 
there is hope : and while there is hope, there is fear ; and 
while there are fear and hope, there is a reason for 
continuing to live. 

It is true that the philosopher is reputed to have 
divested himself of this human weakness. He has put 
off time like a garment. What will be, will be; he is 
fortified against gratification and disappointment. Let 
others shake with transient passion; he sits cross- 
legged beneath the palm, contemplating his own navel. 
But though the triumph of spirit over doubt and 
expectancy may be a real conquest, an achievement of 
inward peace scarcely to be thought of by ordinary men 
and women ; though indeed, there is a splendid sense in 
which superiority to the accidents of the flesh is the saint’s 
ultimate triumph, the consummation of effort and of 
love; there is also in our mingled here-and-now an apathy 
of a less exalted kind. There are people who take no 
thought for the morrow, because they have no sympathy 
for all the other people who have to face to-morrow ; 
there are people sunk in sloth and unimaginative 
stupidity. Such ask no questions, and do not stay for an 
answer. Meanwhile, the masses, the millions, the 
democracy—you and we, in short—go on hoping, 
sometimes against hope and sometimes with it, living too 
often in a dull round of labour to which any uncertainty 
(even a choice between evils) offers a striking and dazzling 
contrast. The narrow moralist who condemns the whole 


of the public interest in horse-racing as a sordid desire 


to get money without earning it has misjudged his 
fellow-creatures. No doubt the unregenerate who puts 
his shirt upon a winner and finds it come back to him a 
fur-lined overcoat is frankly demoralised. No doubt 
he has no right to the money on any lofty grounds, and 
no doubt he is likely to spend it foolishly, and to the 
detriment of his health (though in all probability the 
bulk of it goes quietly home to the bookmaker again 
before many more races have been run). But when 
he put his shirt on that horse he was not in search of 
something-for-nothing. He was not cheating his neigh- 
bour. He was not grinding the faces of the poor to 
produce him champagne and oysters for which he toils 
not, neither does he spin. He was not even aiming 
deliberately at the champagne and the oysters, and all the 
other things that money can buy. He was gambling 
in his own fashion—a sordid one, maybe, even a wicked 
one—in obedience to that instinct of fear and hope. 
He was splashing one splendid streak of scarlet across 
the uniform procession of his hours. He was giving 
himself something to live for. He was having an 
adventure. 

One may face psychological facts without commend- 
ing all their manifestations. Let it not be thought 
that we are preaching the virtues of gambling, or that 
we regard money got in return for no social service 
as anything but tainted goods. The moral we draw 
is profoundly different from that. If men and women, 
so long as they are neither machines nor gods, must have 
variety and excitement; if social organisation is such 
that to the vast majority of us work is still bound to be 
monotonous and drab—then in the name of heaven 
and common sense let us see to it that the excitement of 
our play is made the best of. Save for a few in whom 
gambling is a dangerous and obsessing lust, and a few 
more who are half-imbecile with excess of time and 
money, people would rather partake directly of some 
pleasurably exciting occupation than merely follow its 
course in halfpenny papers and bet on the result. They 
would rather kick a ball, if they had the health and leisure 
to cultivate skill in kicking it, than make or lose money 
as the result of other people’s kicking. They would 
rather meet the keen rivalry of friendly companions 
in discussion than profit by a lucky guess. They would 
rather make love than make books. They seek the poorer 
excitement chiefly because the richer is denied them. 
The cure for betting is bettering. 

There is something strangely pathetic in the un- 
selfishness with which the poor regard the pleasures 
of the rich. Consider the University boat-race. One 
might expect the overworked clerk and the underpaid 
labourer to resent the time and money spent upon 
training a few expensive and unprofitable athletes. 
What we find is a spontaneous national enthusiasm, 
a concentration upon results which cannot practically 
affect in any way the concentrating enthusiast. People 
care about the boat-race because it is a sport, a game, 
because its issue is uncertain—not because they bet on 
it, although they do. So even with the Derby, where 
the betting is a much larger factor. But how much 
more really sporting if all these selfless souls who cheer 
and gamble could be riding and rowing on their own 
account ! 
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We have said that horse-racing is widely execrated. 
It is indeed almost as unpopular as it is popular. One 
kind of person—and that by no means merely the 
militant-puritan kind—hates it progressively more 
as another kind of person becomes progressively more 
devoted to it, simply because the increase of preoccu- 
pation with the mischievous side of sport is a national 
danger that multiplies itself. But there is, after all, 
a third kind of person, perhaps not the smallest or least 
important—the kind that simply takes no interest 
in the whole subject. There are hundreds of thousands 
of adult and intelligent men in London alone (to say 
nothing of women) who not only do not bet, but cannot. 
They could learn how to, of course; but they have not 
learnt. Here is the money and there is the horse, 
and how to get the one on the other they simply do not 
know. The columns of “tips” in their daily papers 
tell them nothing. Their only approach to the mys- 
terious portals is an occasional sweepstake at the club, 
and actually many men risk their money on the Derby 
in this way who never bet on any other sporting event 
or in any other fashion. That is because it is “an 
event of national importance.” 

Even though we are no longer universally regarded 
by foreigners as a nation of shoplifters, we are still 
regarded as a betting nation. And that is curious, 
because, though foreigners do not bet as much as we do 
on sports, they give much wider scope as a rule to their 
gambling propensities. They have—many of them— 
their casinos and their lotteries. It is apparent, for 
instance, to the most casual visitor who lands in Portugal 
that the inhabitants of that country live entirely by 
taking in each other’s lottery tickets. Their economics 
are dotted about their streets, one at every corner. 
Our own betting laws are objectionable in so far as they 
discriminate unfairly between the methods of the rich 
and those of the poor; but in principle the restriction 
of gambling opportunities seems a good thing to many 
who are not extravagantly puritanical. Only it remains 
true that the proper cure for such social evils as betting 
is not prohibition but diversion. 


THE REFERENDUM AND INITIA- 
TIVE IN AUSTRALIA 


MELBOURNE: April 15th. 


HE device of the Initiative, which is being so 
widely adopted now in America as well as in 
Switzerland, and by which the electors can 

not only confirm but initiate legislative proposals with- 
out the intervention of the legislature, is undoubtedly 
growing in favour with the Australian democracy. 
Very many years may pass before it is embodied in the 
Commonwealth Constitution—the Referendum is, of 
course, already there and has been used at least four 
times in the last 12 years—but its adoption by one or 
more of the States cannot be long delayed. The 
“ Recall,” by which an official may be removed from 
his post by a plebiscite, is not so popular. 

_ Australians do not take kindly to the idea of applying 
it to the Judiciary, and are timorous about employing 
it with respect to any salaried offices. But all diffidence 





is disappearing as regards the [Initiative and Refer- 
endum ; and though strong party men gnash their teeth 
and Conservatives declare the Initiative to be the 
“negation of responsible government,”’ the plan gains 
adherents steadily month by month in Victoria, New 
South Wales, and Western Australia. The National 
Parliamentary Labour Party is pledged to it, and fought 
the 1913 elections upon it amongst other planks in a 
wide-flung platform; the Australian Natives’ Associa- 
tion, the most powerful national organisation of the 
young native-born whites, has enthusiastically endorsed 
it; and within the past four years the Age newspaper 
has thrown every ounce of its literary popularising 
power into the scale in its behalf. In Victoria, at the 
Federal elections of 1913, every Liberal and Labour 
Senate candidate and the overwhelming majority of the 
candidates of both parties for the House of Represen- 
tatives embraced the expedient as machinery for 
enabling Parliament to be better controlled by the mass 
of the people. 

Many superficial reasons will be assigned by profes- 
sional party apologists for this growth of opinion in a 
community whose active voters are now so thoroughly 
organised by the two great parties in the Commonwealth 
and the States. But the true causes go deep down to 
the bread-and-butter questions which underlie all real 
Australian politics. The people are getting desperately 
impatient of the party government system, of the 
frequency of the elections caused by their own inability 
to give a decisive vote in the federal sphere, and of the 
bonds in which national industrial legislation is now 
confined by a Constitution which places the fate of the 
masses in the hands of the three thinly-populated 
agricultural States in the union. They turn to the 
Initiative as presenting to them at least the possibility 
of sometimes bending their own politicians and fourteen 
Houses of Parliament to their will. 

Many link with the Initiative and Referendum policies 
that of Elective Ministries. To this practically all the 
Liberal and Labour leaders are most vehemently 
opposed, though here and there men like the late 
Sir Richard Baker and Sir Robert Best amongst the 
Liberals, and Dr. “ Billy ”» Maloney amongst the Labour 
rank and file, support the policy. Australian political 
thought, taking the Continent and Tasmania together, 
is still wedded to the theory of a homogeneous Cabinet 
standing or falling as a whole on vital acts of administra- 
tion as well as on its general policy ; and removable as 
a whole by a vote of censure by the popularly elected 
chamber of the Federal or State Parliament. But the 
theory is already undermined in practice. Every 
Labour Ministry is an elective Ministry in the sense that 
it is a caucus-elected Ministry. The Labour Prime 
Ministers are certainly chosen by the King’s represen- 
tatives in Australia; but their colleagues are chosen 
by Labour caucuses. The members of Mr. Holman’s 
Cabinet in New South Wales, of Mr. Scaddan’s in Western 
Australia, and of Mr. Earle’s in Tasmania were all elected 
by the party. Thus far elective Ministries exist. 
Whether if those Ministries were chosen by the entire 
Houses of Assembly—Liberals and Labourites sitting and 
voting together—there would be any material change 
in their personnel is open to debate. Party cleavage is 
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so elcan just now in the Federation and in the States that 
. once the dominant party in any House had made up 
its pre-election list, the success of that list in open 
House would in nine cases out of ten follow. 

Prophecy is dangerous in Australian politics to-day. 
But one does not need to possess any special gifts of 
political vision to predict that when the inevitable 
revision of the Australian Constitution is taken in hand 
—as it must be within the next three years—the Initia- 
tive and Referendum and Elective Ministries will have 
to receive nearly, if not quite, as much attention as the 
better arming of the Commonwealth to resist trusts 
and combines, and the freer exercise by the federation of 
those vast industrial and collectivist powers which only 
await the necessary machinery to be developed and 
expanded on a scale hitherto unknown. The former 
issues may be temporarily obscured, but they cannot be 
side-tracked. For the next decade they will have their 
place among the most prominent issues in Australian 
politics. M. H. 


NORWEGIAN LABOUR 


CONDITIONS 


LTHOUGH the Norwegian workers are compara- 

A tively well organised and of great influence in 
national affairs, there is a lack of up-to-date 

detailed information about their rates of wages, hours of 
labour, and general working conditions. This is largely 
owing to the fact that the commercial and industrial 
development of the country is a thing of recent growth. 
Previously there was no necessity to be over-precise on 
these matters, but added responsibilities and the pres- 
sure of modern needs have awakened both the workers 
and the Government to a realisation of their short- 
comings, and efforts are now being made to prepare 
complete statistical information on all industrial affairs. 

What facts have been collected and published, how- 
ever, do show that conditions of labour are steadily and, 
in some cases, rapidly improving: wages are rising, 
hours of labour are decreasing, and there are a number 
of ameliorative measures in preparation for consideration 
by the Storting. This steady improvement is due to the 
strength of the trade unions and to the fact that capital 
is not yet so concentrated as it is in other countries. It 
is possible for the workers and the masters to come to 
what might be termed personal grips. Besides this, 
public opinion still counts for something in Norway, and, 
as public opinion is strongly democratic and generally 
leans to the side of labour, bitter conflicts seldom follow 
the somewhat frequent disagreements that arise. 

The country is but sparsely populated—the last census 
showed less than two and a half millions for the whole 
country—and, of the population which may be defined 
as working class, there are sections which it is practically 
impossible to draft into trade unions. There are the 
fishermen, for instance: of the fifty thousand fishermen 
on the Norwegian coast nearly forty thousand are 
owners of their boats and gear; strenuous workers, but 
all independent men who are more jealous of their 
economic freedom than the great capitalist himself. 
Similarly in agriculture : Norway is the land of the small 
peasant, and, like the owning fisherman, the peasant 
proprietor greatly resents, not only the name of worker, 
but also the suggestion that he should be classed with the 
wage-earning population. The effect will be clearly seen 


from the following figures : taking only workers who are 
on day wages and therefore eligible for membership 
of the unions, the number of agriculturists, including 
those engaged in forestry and kindred pursuits, is about 
thirty-seven thousand, but of these only 347, or 0-99 per 
cent., are organised. Of the 10,841 wage-earning fisher- 
men none are organised. There is a feeling amongst 
most of these men that they are themselves potentia] 
owners—possibly masters—and consequently they have 
but little desire for organisation for mutual aggressive or 
defensive purposes. 

As regards industry in general, we find that last year, 
of the total number of 259,425 workers eligible for mem- 
bership of the unions, 25°95 per cent. were organised, 
The following table will give a clearer idea of the position : 

















Total 
Groups of Wage-earners. | Number Organised. | Per Cent. 
| Employed. 

Agriculture and forestry | 85,110 347 0-99 
Fisheries and shipping ... eee 40,597 8,911 9°63 
Transport eee eee «- | 25,782 5,721 22-19 
Building and survey | 24,257 10,672 44-00 
Handicrafts and factories 121,174 46,041 38-00 
Hotel and café ... ine 6,346* — oe 
Municipal 6,159 626 10°16 

Toran ws wee | | 259,425 67,318 25°95 





* Of these 84-1 per cent. are women. 


It is of interest to note here the difference between the 
women and men so far as trade unionism is concerned. 
Of the total number of workers 35,077 (13°5 per cent.) are 
women. Of these 4,152, or 11°8 per cent., are organised, 
whilst of the men 28°2 per cent. are organised; the 
highest percentage of women trade unionists being in the 
printing trade, with its 78°7 per cent. As these figures 
will doubtless seem small to those accustomed to deal with 
the millions of England and the Continent, it must again 
be pointed out that Norway until quite recently made no 
pretence to be an industrial country, and that, in spite 
of the democratic sentiment of its people, such advance 
as has been made has been at the expense of much time 
and labour. Previous to 1890 there were but two or 
three unions in the whole country, and the total member- 
ship of all combined was not three thousand, whilst even 
in 1900 the national membership had reached but nine 
thousand. 

We may next consider the results of trade union action 
from the point of view of hours of labour. Here we are 
restricted to figures compiled from wage agreements and 
from reports submitted by trade unions and employers, 
as neither the trade unions’ annual reports nor Govern- 
ment papers provide any other material. But, whilst 
not complete, such figures as are to hand are fairly re- 
presentative. Taking the 626 wage agreements in exist- 
ence involving 68,688 employees, and working them out 
according to the weekly rates of hours, we get the fol- 
lowing table : 

131 workers employed under 48 hours per week (all printers) 


10,536 48-54 

38,501 544-59 

12,396 60-66 
4,129 664-72 
2,995 “~ Uncertain 


In some cases the workers are engaged for an equal 
number of hours on each of the six working days of the 
week, as the Saturday half-holiday is not general in 
Norway. During the past few years there have been 
numerous disputes about hours, and in almost all cases, 
whether the issue has been carried to a strike or settled 
amicably, the employees have been successful. The 
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following table gives the hours movements so far as 
figures are obtainable : 





Hours Movements. Wage-earners Average Decrease per 
Affected. Worker per Week. 
Year. Number. Hours. 
1909 ... 385 eee 2,511 3°33 
1910 ... 28 aaa 1,468 3-05 
1911 ... il eee 19,795 1-70 
1912 ... 123 oes 11,963 2-18 








Since 1912 there have been further decreases, but 
there is less likelihood of the question of hours becoming 
serious in the future, as the Storting has now taken up 
the subject and proposes to establish in certain indus- 
tries a maximum working day by legislation. 

When we turn to wages the improvement is most 
striking, but one’s enthusiasm is somewhat tempered 
by the fact that, as in other countries, the rise in wages 
has been accompanied by a rise in the price of commo- 
dities. Exactly how far the increase in the cost of living 
has affected the workers it is impossible to tell, but in 
the large towns it is a serious matter, whilst in the 
smaller towns and outlying districts the change has not 
been so great. The average daily wage of all workers 
rose from 2,62 kr.* in 1897 to 3,53 kr. in 1911: an 
increase in fourteen years of 0°91 kr. (exactly 1s. in Eng- 
lish money), or 34°7 per cent. The different industries, of 
course, showed different results. In the chemical in- 
dustry there was the greatest increase with 1,86 kr., or 
849 per cent., whilst the tailoring showed the smallest 
increase with but 0,48 kr., or 23°5 per cent. The average 
daily wage for adults increased as follows from 1900 to 
1911: 





— Men. Women. 
kr. kr. 
1900 ... ous oe 3,05 1,48 
1905 ... ok Sel 3,12 1,50 
1910 ... oe on 3,59 1,79 
1911 ... a — 3,72 1,86 





This, of course, does not give any idea of the highest 
wages paid. Skilled men in some industries receive as 
much as 7 kr.a day. The average daily wage of a plas- 
terer is now 5,82 kr. aday; of a skilled worker in the 
chemical industry 5,24 kr., and of a carpenter 4,81 kr. 
a day. 

So far as general conditions are concerned the Nor- 
wegian is in much better case than the English worker. 
He does not suffer so much from “ speeding up.” Life 
is not all work and bed with him. Here again one of 
the chief reasons is the fact that a more human relation- 
ship exists between the employer and the employed. 
The big industry, with its crushing and deadening 
mechanism of discipline and routine, has not yet got the 
Norwegian worker in its grasp. Another strong impres- 
sion that the inquirer into Norwegian affairs is sure to 
get is that the employers are more keenly alive to the 
danger of labour oppression than are the employers in 
older industrial countries. The Norwegian master is 
not so obsessed with the idea of “keeping labour in its 
place.” He knows when to give way. 

The Storting also keeps abreast of the times. The 
laws relating to hours of labour for young persons and 
women, to accidents in factories and workshops, to 
Sanitary arrangements and conveniences, and other 
industrial matters are more strictly administered, and 
the “ Social ” Department is far‘more effective as a pro- 





* 1 Krone is equivalent in English money to 1s. 1:4. 


tector of the workers’ interests than the British Home 
Office or Board of Trade. At the moment of writing 
there is some agitation on the question of the Compul- 
sory Arbitration Bill which the Government introduced 
some time ago. Both masters and men are opposed to 
it, and the prevailing impression is that the measure will 
be quietly dropped, as the Federation of Trades has de- 
cided to call a general strike if it is again brought before 
the Storting. ROWLAND KENNEY. 


THE ARMY WE WANT 


S there now appears to be some chance of a funda- 
A mental reorganisation of the national Army on 
a democratic basis, and as I have had the honour 
to command both British and Boer troops, I take this 
opportunity of making the suggestions that follow. Of the 
new Army—the new model—it may presumably be laid 
down as axiomatic that it will not be formed for aggressive 
purposes ; for we cannot possibly want more colonies, and 
it would seem that Great Britain is now in the comfortable 
position of setting an example of Imperial content. For 
what objects, then, do we require (1) a Regular Army, and 
(2) a Territorial Force for defence to work in conjunction 
with the Navy ? 

The Regular Army has to garrison such of our Overseas 
Dominions as are not protected by their own Governments, 
and to be held in readiness in case of some grave emergency, 
such as a revolt in India. Now that we have been relieved 
of responsibility for the defence of the larger colonies by 
these having, of their own will, undertaken the task for 
themselves, it is barely possible for the strategist to con- 
template our Imperial Army being of the slightest use in, 
say, the case of Australia, South Africa, or Canada being 
attacked by a foreign Power. If these States, with the aid 
of a powerful Navy and practically universal military 
training, cannot defend themselves from an enemy, there is 
but the semblance of a chance of the Home Army arriving 
in time to be of the slightest use. Moreover, even under 
present conditions and with the force at our disposal, it is 
very doubtful if 150,000 to 180,000 men, granting they could 
get there in time, would be of much use in countries unknown 
to these oversea soldiers. If we have not learnt this from 
the Boer War, indeed its lessons have been thrown away. 
We there saw an army of 80,000 farmers who had no other 
advantage but those of possessing good shooting eyes and 
local knowledge, practically without discipline or military 
training, yet able to hold up for nearly three years an army 
of a quarter of a million men, a large proportion of whom 
had been through an elaborate military training. As to 
India, I happen to be among those who believe that the best 
defence of that country is to trust her more, to obtain, in 
fact, the sympathy of the natives and thereby create in 
them a real Imperial spirit, by allowing them, like the 
greater colonies, an ever-increasing share in their own 
government. But, even if we do not take this view, it is 
difficult to see how our present Army, or any Army which 
we can contemplate, could save India for the Empire if she 
seriously wished to break away. Any rebellion in that 
country to-day would be no local Sepoy mutiny, but that 
very much greater thing an uprising of the people directed 
by men of education and ability. With such a situation 
the regular troops at present available for service in India 
could not cope. 

Yet it is perfectly clear that we have plenty of work for 
the Regular Army, even if only as a force which represents 
in the eyes and in the imagination of the peoples of the 
various States composing the Empire the essential unity of 
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the whole. To do this, however, a high standard in the 
personnel of the Army is required. At the present time, 
' while we have considerable numbers, the class of men who 
fill the ranks does not in any way inspire the Colonial with 
respect. In fact, the present writer has often been mortified 
by listening to the criticisms of Colonials at the size and 
physique of British troops. Nor do I think that this is 
surprising, for it is admitted that recruiting is only brisk 
where unemployment prevails, and, consequently, we 
usually get men who are not soldiers by choice and who are 
taken from a class which, unfortunately, under present 
conditions, has been but little educated and _ partially 
starved in youth. Furthermore, we deliberately discourage 
more intelligent men from joining by restricting promotion 
from the ranks and so withholding from them any chance 
of a career. It is hardly possible to conceive of a man of 
ability and ambition joining an Army in which the highest 
prize is the rank of regimental sergeant-major, in which 
honourable post he will be called upon to salute the youngest 
subaltern from Sandhurst. 

It would seem, then, that what is required is a Regular 
Army, which might in number be much smaller than the 
present one, composed of men of the calibre of the Irish 
Constabulary or of the Canadian North-western Police. 
There is no doubt but that the men are to be had, for both 
the last-named forces are recruited the former entirely in 
the British Isles and the latter very largely among men born 
inthem. But the question arises: How are we to get them? 
This can only be answered by saying that they must be paid 
a sum sufficiently large to attract the artisan class, and free 
promotion through the ranks must be instituted—it must 
be the rule, not the exception. Moreover, long service must 
take the place of the few years which now constitute a 
soldier’s life, so that men who join may realise that they are 
entering a life profession all the prizes of which are open to 
them. If we had a highly trained Army of 60,000 or 70,000 
men of the kind I have indicated, it is perfectly certain that 
they would be really more effective as defenders of the 
Empire than the much larger one of physically undeveloped 
youngsters which we possess at present. And the moral 
effect would be infinitely greater. For the defence of India 
by white troops a reversion to the system in operation in 
“ John Company’s ” days—namely the recruiting of white 
men to be permanently quartered in that country—is a much 
more practical plan than sending from England battalions 
which have constantly to be fed from the home depots, the 
men of which seldom become acclimatised either to the 
physical or to the social conditions in our great Dependency. 
The men of the garrison would make of India their home, 
probably marry and settle there after their term of service 
was expired, and evolve a local patriotism which would do 
much in creating a real sympathy between the white and 
coloured races. 

Nevertheless, the whole scheme of Impcrial defence is 
dependent on our possessing in the British Isles a Territorial 
Army sufficient to elbow out any predatory foreign Army. 
As the greater colonies have made themselves secure in 
defence, so it would seem reasonable that the centre of the 
Empire should do so. There are, however, weighty reasons 
against Compulsory Military Training. It is not fair and 
just to the young, at this stage in world history, to teach 
them to believe that the old methods of international 
burglary and jealousy are to continue until doomsday. 
If we put rifles into youthful hands, it is inevitable that the 
eyes behind the rifle will visualise some foreign enemy. 
What we want are men who are handy, intelligent, ready to 
submit to discipline without being stultified by it—in fact, 
men of the calibre of those in many of our Colonies, and, like 
the Boers, hating war, yet ready to defend themselves 








against oppression of any kind. Now, cannot such men be 
obtained in sufficient numbers without a suspicion of vulgar 
soul-degrading militarism by some well-thought-out scheme 
of compulsory civil training? There are many services 
which the public demands of the citizen which require more 
handiness, intelligence, and discipline than does the Army. 
To take Fire Brigade work, for example. It will be a bold 
leader of men in war who will get on to a platform and say 
that the men in the London Fire Brigade will not prove 
themselves as efficient soldiers in defence of England as the 
same number of men in regular battalions to-day. They 
possess all the discipline that is required in a defensive 
campaign, they have a handiness in dealing with cases of 
emergency which soldiers, as now trained, rarely possess, 
and they have this inestimable advantage over the men at 
present in any army, that they have been constantly exposed 
to risk of life. 

We can hear critics saying: How about the shooting ? 
The reply to this is that an intelligent man accustomed to 
be cool in danger, to whom has been explained the working 
of a rifle, will make better shooting in a battle than a Bisley 
marksman who has never been under fire, and whose initia- 
tive has not been developed. It happens that the present 
writer made something of a study of Boer training among the 
Boers themselves. It will be remembered that we excused 
our own errors in the war by ascribing to our enemics superior 
skill in marksmanship. Undoubtedly they were better 
shooters in a fight than our fellows, yet I am prepared to 
wager that, man for man, for practice purposes they fired a 
less number of rounds per annum than do even now our 
men of the Regular Army. They shot better, especially at 
long range, because they put more intelligence into the work 
and more coolness into its direction. Shooting is not a 
difficult art. Granted good eyes and reasonable intelligence, 
it can be acquired in a week, as was proved by the boys of the 
Grey College of Bloemfontein, who, General de Wet 
informed me, were those directing the guns which had such 
a gruesome effect on our poor fellows on Spion Kop. 

I therefore suggest that, so far as the defence of the British 
Isles is concerned, compulsory civil training should be 
instituted, in Fire Brigade work, in life-saving, in signalling, 
and in such amount of physical drill as will train the bodies 
of the youths from 15 to 19. It need not take up much of 
their time, because two drills a week is not more than they 
can easily afford from their lcisure, and would probably be 
welcomed by them owing to the comradeship and social 
intercourse which would be induced. The work itself would 
be interesting. There would be no objection to the young 
fellows taking part in displays, in marches through the streets, 
and in making as gay an array as may be possible ; for, their 
aim being public service, there is no reason why such valuable 
work should not have as much honour as the work of killing. 
In this manner the Educational Authorities will be teaching 
the young of the Empire that there is as much honour to be 
gained, as much true patriotism to be shown, in a force 
which is out publicly to prove their pride in their citizenship 
and their duty to save rather than to destroy. On the 
other hand, it is certain that should a raid on our country be 
made, this Army of public servants, trained, disciplined, and 
prepared to act together in saving life, with an esprit de corps 
inspired by a noble aim, would become an army of defenders. 
The young citizens of this foree would have already had all 
the training they need in discipline and in self-sacrifice ; 
and for the shooting, if you can kick a football fairly, or 
hit a golf ball in the right place, you will be able to direct a 
rifle against an enemy who has no right to be there. 

Of this I am convinced, that such a training as I have 
suggested would be as effective in defence of the country as 
any we have. It would not be military, and would probably 
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be accepted by all parties. The universal training of the 
young in civil discipline and the duties of a citizen on the 
lines indicated by Sir Robert Baden-Powell in Boy Scout 
“Training ’’ would provide us with all that we want in the 
way of a National Defence Force. It would create a body 
capable of dealing with any possible emergency caused by 
an external enemy, and this without committing that very 
serious crime against youth and the world of suggesting 
that only by killing can a nation be saved. For, in fact, 
civilisation can only be preserved by all of us realising that 
courage should be exploited in saving rather than in 
destroying. What we want is a Force worthy to represent 
a great democratic Empire, a force, that is to say, based not 
upon the appalling idea that every nation wants to take 
mean and vulgar advantage of every other nation—for this 
is not true to-day—but upon principles which are eternally 
true. If progress be our object, each must help each ; 
but at the same time every one of us must be prepared to 
resist predatory raids by those who unfortunately have not 
arrived at this philosophic truth. 
Francis VANE oF HuTTOoN. 


Correspondence 
THE POST OFFICE AS EMPLOYER 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sm,—A few issues back you commented on the complexity of 
postal wage conditions, and a statement in your article on 
Liberalism and the Minimum Wage admirably illustrates this 
difficulty. 

You say “ it was found necessary to raise the wages of 25,000 
men to establish a minimum of 23s. a week in the Post Office.” 
Unfortunately, the actual figure is 22s., which is not a minimum, 
as it only applies to men of twenty-three years of age or over, 
while it is not intended to apply it in Ireland at all ; further to 
diminish its importance, the 22s. is to be “income from the 
State ” and not “‘ wages.”” The subtlety of this may well escape 
the outside observer, but what it means is, that an Army reservist 
who has a retaining fee from the Army may still be employed at 
a pound a week, or even less, for when his Post Office wages and 
reserve pay are added together he will have an “ income from the 
State” of 22s. a week. With all these modifications lessening 
the apparent, though not the real number of persons on low 
wages, the Post Office has to admit the existence of 25,800 men 
of twenty-three years of age or more whose present wages are 
less than 22s, a week, and will only reach that sum now that there 
has been the threat of a strike. 

It is only necessary to state the facts to prove that the Post 
Office is anything but a model employer.—Yours, etc., 

G. H. STuart, 
Parliamentary Secretary, National Joint 
Committee of Postal and Telegraph Associations. 
Parliament Mansions, S.W. 
May 27th. 


SAVING VERSUS SPENDING 


To the Editor of Tux. New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In the note you were good enough to place after my 
letter you ask me if I hold that it is a matter of indifference, as 
far as employment is concerned, what proportions of the nation’s 
income are consumed and saved respectively. My answer is 
that it is very far from being a matter of indifference. If the 
nation saves a substantial proportion of its income, the world’s 
power of producing wealth is proportionately greater, and it is 
only by such saving that the growing population of the different 
countries of the world are able to obtain the increased quantities 
required of food, housing, clothing, ete. Such saving has a 
twofold influence on employment—viz., at the time through the 
imvestment of such savings on buildings, machinery, increasing 
fertility of soil, etc., and afterwards because new instruments of 
production have been placed in the hands of the employed. 

Unfortunately the savings of the world are not all invested 
with a view to the production of commodities which the great 
majority of people can consume, but much of the new capital is 
diverted to uses which, while giving employment, may have an 


imvoverishing effect on the poorer classes. If a few hundred 





thousand hands which might very well be employed, say, in the 
growing of corn are employed in the building of luxurious hotels 
and motor-cars or in merely administering to the comfort of the 
well-to-do, there will be a corresponding scarcity of corn, the 
price will increase, and the general body of poor consumers will 
suffer. There will be no lack of employment, but this employ- 
ment will be the very instrument which will have made the poor 
poorer. 

_ You suggest that a temporary excess of saving or investment 
in a particular industry can be the cause of unemployment. 
You mean, I presume, that capital may be used to excess on 
buildings, machinery, and the piling up of stocks—the usual 
phenomenon of over-production. It has always seemed to me 
wonderful how the various industries manage to balance in such 
a manner as to bring about a regular stream of employment. 
Any disturbance of the equilibrium is the cause of suffering. 
Those who suffer are precisely those who have not put by 
“ savings ’—perhaps they have not had the opportunity. 
Surely the only remedy is some form of compulsory saving, and 
that is why such measures as Old Age Pensions and the Insurance 
Act (with its many defects) appeal to many of us as leading in 
the right direction.—Y ours, etc., 

A. A. PEARSON. 
London, May 25th. 


CHIVALRY AT IPSWICH 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The story of the Ipswich election makes unpleasant 
reading. The Liberal candidate—a Cabinet Minister who was 
one of the most active opponents of the Conciliation Bill in 1912— 
was defeated. So far good. But the details of the contest 
are about as ugly as any in the history of electioneering. The 
electors were evidently fervent converts to the anti-suffrage 
belief that government rests upon physical force, and they has- 
tened to show their fitness for the vote by using their fists on every 
possible occasion. Fortune was kind to them, for there was no 
occasion to attack men of their own size. A just and orderly 
Providence had provided women. ‘There were women speakers at 
nearly every hour of the day. The intelligent electors promptly 
knocked them down, pursued them through the streets, attempted 
to raid their lodgings, and smashed the windows of their committee 
rooms. But even this brilliant exhibition of political acumen 
failed after a time to satisfy the electoral brawn. The mob went 
a little farther. They proceeded to strip some of the women 
speakers whom they had knocked down, and we hear that several 
of these bullies were boasting that they possessed fragments of 
the women’s underclothing. 

These are repellent details—especially, let us hope, for the 
City Council of Ipswich. But they are details which must be 
recorded if we are to gain any clear conception of the mental 
condition of the contemporary electorate. The women who 
were maltreated were militant suffragettes. Therefore they 
appear to have been regarded as fair prey. One presumes that 
the crowds were not entirely composed of brutes, drunkards, 
criminals or morally depraved persons, but no one appears to 
have interfered to defend the women, and the police protection 
was totally inadequate. There seems to have been an idea that 
because the militant organisation was responsible for all manner 
of outrages upon property therefore any casual crowd was 
justified in wreaking vengeance or a liverish lack of self-control 
upon any militants who happened to be within reach. Although 
we deplore the militant policy, although we deny that its methods 
are either desirable or justifiable, we emphatically protest against 
this new theory that a mob is justified in taking the work of social 
vengeance into its own hands. It is a reversion to the blood- 
feud of primitive times, to the lynch-law of America. Our so- 
called civilisation has set up the machinery of the law as a 
substitute for individual or clan or mob vengeance. ‘To-day even 
a murderer taken in the act can claim the protection of the law 
against the fury of the mob, and these women were not mur- 
derers. What were the police of Ipswich doing ? 

We are perfectly willing to admit that these women may have 
been reckless and indiscreet. We understand that part of the 
bad feeling against them was due to a misunderstanding. It 
seems that in speaking of the underpayment of women one of 
the speakers unwittingly gave the impression that she held that 
all working girls were driven to eke out their living by pros- 
titution. One knows how easily a speaker who overestimates 
the intelligence of her crowd may create a misunderstanding. 
Certainly the story appears to have gained wide currency among 
the workgirls of Ipswich, who were naturally indignant. But 
such an admission by no means justifies either the attitude of 
the crowd towards the militants or the inadequacy of the police. 
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One would like to know whether there is a widespread belief 
among the average crowds of this country that they are legally 
and morally justified in taking the law into their own hands 
whenever their feelings, or their livers, or mere animal excite- 
ment overmaster them. 

Not for a moment, however, would we suggest that the attitude 
of the Ipswich mobs towards the suffragettes was characteristic 
of crowds all over this country. We believe it is no exaggerated 
statement to say that in Scotland or in any of the great towns 
of the north it would be difficult to find at any outdoor meeting 
a minority of any size opposed to Women’s Suffrage, and although 
most of these northern suffragists are averse from militancy, 
it is probable that they would listen to the militants with courtesy 
and certain that they would protect them from violence. But 
even those of us who have been consistently non-militant have 
known Midland towns where we have held meetings at consider- 
able peril, and the memory of the brutality of some of those 
crowds often haunts us. One would like to know whether it is a 
tradition of the British electorate that even the majority—and 
in this case it is very far from a majority—may silence the 
minority by violence ?—Yours, etc., 

Witma MEIKLE. 


THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Str,—I note with regret how, in his reply to my protest, Sir 
Harry Johnston does not express contrition for publishing 
certain grossly inaccurate statements that he makes no attempt 
to defend. He merely substitutes half a dozen fresh inaccuracies 
for those I exposed and announces his retirement from the arena 
of controversy. I would ask leave to nail to the counter several 
statements that, out of deference to Sir Harry Johnston’s hard-won 
position and genuine, if mistaken, belief in his own methods, I 
will call ‘* terminological inexactitudes”—their name in the 
world of politics. 

In the first place the Economic Committee was not formed 
“‘ at the instigation of the feather trade’ or formed “* just as a 
Plumage Bill seemed to have a chance of passing into law.” 
The foundations of the Economic Committee date from April, 
1911, and the force that brought it into active being was the 
resolution of the Council of the Selborne Society empowering 
certain of its representatives to confer with Dr. Chalmers Mitchell 
and with some merchants with a view to taking steps to protect 
rare birds. This resolution was passed on November 26th, 1912, 
and is on the Selborne Society’s records, ten months before the 
Government’s Bill was introduced. 

The Economic Committee has issued no “ specious literature.” 
I have written a few articles (in the Nineteenth Century, Contem- 
porary Review, Morning Post, Daily News, and other papers) and 
Dr. Mitchell has written a few letters to the Times. The produc- 
tion of “ specious literature ” is no part of our programme. We 
leave that to others. The relations between Economic Preserva- 
tion, Mrs. Warren, and Sir Harry Johnston are still obscure ; but 
doubtless Sir Harry Johnston understands them. I do not 
pretend to, nor does his explanation help me. I am merely 
reminded of Mr. Dick’s Memorial and the head of King Charles. 

We rely for “enforcing” our recommendations upon the 
honour of the acknowledged commercial organisations of London, 
Paris, Berlin, and Vienna. Is it fair to declare these organisations 
will not be as good as their word? Should they fail, our Com- 
= would at once dissolve ; but the contingency is unthinkable 

oO us. 

I said that the Committee has recommended for protection two 
species of Paradise Bird in commercial demand, and has indexed 
six others. There are very many species for which there is no 
commercial demand, so they do not call for enquiry or suggestion. 
If we find any in danger, we shall list them. 

A word was said about the egret. The Cattle Egret, special 
Object of Lord Kitchener’s interest, has been recommended for 
protection in India as well as Egypt. The English trade in this 
bird has been worth £30,000 a year, but we are told that all birds 
we have listed are “‘ so rare that they have become a negligible 
quantity.’ Surely too rare birds are most in need of protection. 
4. With regard to the White Herons, we have made certain recom- 
mendations involving drastic changes in existing conditions. We 
have called upon the merchants of Europe to find a remedy for 
evils that we resent as strongly as Sir Harry Johnston can, and 
the French Government is now summoning an International 
Conference to deal, inter alia, with the matter. 

To close the English market is to stop one hole in a leaking 
vessel and to leave the others untouched. We believe that the 


commercial interests, if treated fairly, can and will help to a 
solution of present difficulties, and that the suppression of British 





trade would affect prices, but not supplies. The merchants know 
that if they reduced a single species to extinction, they would incur 
the odium of sane folk throughout the world. They know, too 
that to destroy birds is to destroy business. ; 

If the Plumage Bill had been what Sir Harry Johnston says 
it is, ‘a measure to close British markets to birds that need 
protection because of their scarcity or usefulness,” I feel sure 
it would have had the support of the Economic Committee. A 
Bill on such lines, though inadequate, must command sympathy, 
The present Plumage Bill does not discriminate ; it closes British 
markets to everything except ostrich and eider duck, as if al] 
other birds were of great rarity or distinct value to mankind. In 
other words, it is a sop to fanatics, and, in the absence of an 
International agreement, cannot help bird life. If the Govern- 
ment were to hold an impartial enquiry, find a number of birds in 
danger, and pass a law to protect them, such a measure would 
meet with no opposition. 

Had Sir Harry Johnston condescended to make enquiry about 
the Economic Committee at the only proper source—i.e., 42, 
Bloomsbury Square—he would have been invited to see the 
evidence we have collected and to give us any first-hand know- 
ledge he may have acquired. Many of the species he has declared 
in past times to stand in need of protection are already listed, and 
our work is still young. Save in the case of the Cotingide we 
have not yet dealt finally with any bird family. 

In conclusion I would ask Sir Harry Johnston in all courtesy 
whether such controversial methods as he has chosen to follow 
can be defended on any basis, either of logic or ethics. To foster 
misunderstanding, to misrepresent not only the arguments of 
opponents but the things they oppose, to advance statements 
without any attempt to examine their truth—surely in doing 
these things he is adopting the worst methods of the party 
politician without even the party politician’s excuse of expediency. 
Yet Sir Harry Johnston would reform our party system. Quis 
custodiet ipsos custodes ?—Y ours, etc., 

S. L. Brensusan. 


NIETZSCHE AND HIS FRIENDS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Mr. J. M. Hone’s able article in your number of May 16th, 
while giving proof of an intimate knowledge of Nietzschean litera- 
ture, nevertheless stands in need of explanation, not to say criti- 
cism, in some of its details. Mr. Hone, for instance, in combating 
a contrary statement of mine, gives vent to his opinion that 
** Germany was good to Nietzsche.” Now, it is a well-known fact 
that no modern country—that is to say, no country after the 
French Revolution—has ever been “ good ”’ to its most illustrious 
sons : the fate of Byron and Shelley in England, of Gobineau and 
Stendhal in France, of Heine and Schopenhauer in Germany, will 
prove to every student of letters this almost universal neglect or 
hatred of genius. It would have been next door to a miracle if 
Germany had proved the exception to this rule ; as a matter of 
fact, no country is less likely to produce such a miracle than 
Germany, which is—and that not without justice—known 
amongst foreigners as the typical country of ‘ damned profes- 
sors.” Now, if there is a being to whom Nietzsche’s thought was 
and is antagonistic, and who from his point of view would likewise 
abhor the Nietzschean ‘* Weltanschauung,”’ it is the scholar, the 
academic person, the man who lives on and not for literature. 
It is amongst the thoughtful but unlearned rather than amongst 
the critical and scholarly that Nietzsche finds and will continue 
to find understanding and appreciation ; and in Germany, as In 
Scotland, by reason of their educational mania (excellent from a 
business point of view, for education kills that imagination which 
often interferes with business), a simple and natural attitude of 
mind is perhaps rarer than in any other country of Europe. 

Mr. Hone mentions the names of several who “ until the end 
preserved an indulgent sympathy ” for Nietzsche, but indulgent 
sympathy is not at all what is required by an original thinker, 
who would be more offended than helped thereby : what such @ 
man wants is either understanding or open battle, neither of 
which Nietzsche ever got. All those men quoted by Mr. Hone— 
Deussen, Overbeck, Ritschl, and even the most intelligent of 
them, Burckhardt—did not understand Nietzsche enough either 
to help or to contradict him, and he was left severely alone in 
that terrible isolation which all original thinkers must adopt for 
the sake of their work. As to Rohde, Heinrich von Stein, Frau- 
lein von Meysenbug, whom Mr. Hone likewise mentions as devoted 
friends and “ caretakers of genius in trouble,” I prefer to be silent 
for the present; but I may one day answer this imaginative 
assumption by the publication of Nietzsche’s letters in English, 
a publication which will give Mr. Hone an idea of the complete- 
ness of Nietzsche’s isolation. It was the study of this corre 
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spondence which provoked my statement in 1909 that “* Germany 
drove Nietzsche into a madhouse.” A writer like Nietzsche, who 
like all creative artists, was highly sensitive ; who worked inces- 
santly, and that in the realm of the highest thought ; who was 
frequently “ inspired ” like a prophet of old and had to pay for 
this inspiration with a consequent exhaustion of nerves, which 
even the ancient Jewish prophets occasionally experienced—such 
a man, if faced after all this mental stress and turmoil by the 
ignorance, the impudence, or the “ indulgent sympathy ” of the 
“Jearned” fools of both sexes, may easily lose his reason, 
especially if this reason is of the artistic and imaginative type, as 
was the case with Nietzsche. And to talk of this man, and at this 
hour of the day, as a “ poseur,” as Mr. Hone does, is certainly 
a proof of great independence of judgment, in which, however, 
the independence is more to be admired than the judgment. 

Mr. Hone is somewhat less singular and independent in his view 
that the “ basis of Nietzsche’s European reputation is his style 
and not the teaching,” for this is a kind of observation which has 
been repeatedly made before by other opponents of his philo- 
sophy. It was a stock criticism of Nietzsche in Germany in the 
*nineties, and I can quite understand it as coming from an impa- 
tient German who, not being in sympathy with the thought of 
Nietzsche, wished to dismiss him as a “* Lord of language.” But 
how could a non-German raise the same objection, confronted as 
he is by the fact that Nietzsche has been successfully translated 
into nearly all European tongues and into some Asiatic ones into 
the bargain? For “ style,” as is well known, is something un- 
translatable: yes, untranslatable even for my excellent colla- 
borators—men like T. Common, A. M. Ludovici, J. M. Kennedy, 
P. V. Cohn—whose work, I am glad to see, even Mr. Hone 
generously appreciates. There is no surer test for distinguishing 
between a poet who is only a “ Stylist ” and one who has some- 
thing to say than to translate him into a foreign tongue : the airy 
dreamer, the frothy word-spinner, the brilliant stylist, comes out 
in all his naked shamelessness as soon as he is robbed of his 
dazzling native garb and clad in the more sober gown of another 
country. Of Swinburne’s “ musical” poetry, of Gladstone's 
“inspired *’ speeches, of Pater’s “ brilliant” ‘* Renaissance,” 
nothing remains and nothing can remain in foreign translation ; 
for, as the Turks say, ** Where there is nothing, the tax-gatherer 
has lost his right.” But of Nietzsche nearly everything remains, 
and even bad translators—and there have been bad translators 
of Nietzsche all over Europe—have not succeeded in killing him 
entirely : there was too much matter in him to be killed, and the 
matter, the thought, the wonderful imagination, the tremendous 
inspiration of the man still vivify the shabbiest, the most prosaic, 
the most contemptible version into any foreign tongue. Deans, 
dons, and dunces, if they ever tried to translate Nietzsche, could 
not wholly fail to pour some of his wine into their bottles. 

I am afraid that for Mr. Hone this last sentence will only be 
another proof of the “ flippancy of the Nietzschean coterie” 
which he denounces at the end of his article. Flippancy, however, 
as some psychologists know, is not always a proof of insufficient 
earnestness ; it may even be—as it was for Nietzsche himself 
occasionally, as it was for the young Disraeli—a mask to hide 
real earnestness of purpose. Flippancy may likewise be a sign 
of a certain exuberance of spirit, which should not be condemned 
too severely by such a gloomy age as ours. There are so many 
dreadfully “* serious ” people in this age who never do anything 
worth mentioning that some excuse, if not understanding, may 
be found for the “ flippancy ” of others, who have given to 
England a translation which is eagerly read all over the English- 
speaking world, and even beyond it—in China, India, and Japan. 
One should indeed look twice before condemning flippancy. There 
are soldiers—and they are not as a rule bad soldiers—who whistle 
a merry tune when going into the battle, and the Prussian General 
Seydlitz, who regularly threw his clay pipe into the air when riding 
in front of his regiments to the attack of the enemy, was, in spite 
of this apparent flippancy, the great Frederick’s best cavalry 
leader.—I am, yours, etc., 

Oscar LEvy. 


ADDISON’S LETTERS 


To the Editor of Taz New StaTesMAN. 

Sir,—I am preparing a new edition of the Miscellaneous Works 
of Joseph Addison (to be published by Messrs. Bell), and I am 
anxious to make the collection of letters as complete as possible. 

I should therefore be very grateful if any of your readers would 
tell me of any unpublished letters to or from Addison which 
may be in the possession of public or private owners.—Yours, etc., 

A. C, GUTHKELCH. 


King’s College, Strand, W.C. 
May 26th, 1914, 


HORSE TRAFFIC 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Whilst agreeing with your strictures on the Times for 
demanding the suppression of bicycle-riding within the four- 
mile limit I think you might well have supported more strongly 
that journal’s arguments against horse-traffic. Just as the 
strength of a chain is the strength of its weakest link so the pace 
of a dense stream of traffic is the pace of its slowest vehicle. 
Anyone who attempts to dash for a train across the City must be 
instantly converted to the view that by continuing to permit 
horse-drays to cumber the streets we are sacrificing the advan- 
tages that modern improvements in traction should have brought 
us.—Yours, etc., 


Exeter. H. de B. Winton. 


Miscellany 
BLASCO IBANEZ 


I. 


T is only recently that the novels, even the name, of 
I Blasco Ibafiez became known to English readers. A 
few years ago the list was long of his translated books 
in more than half a dozen languages, not one of them in 
English. Now that The Cathedral, Sonnica, The Blood of 
the Arena, have been published in England and America, 
and that other translations are announced, it can no 
longer be said that the best-known and the most typically 
Spanish novelist of to-day is only unknown to English 
readers. 

Even the reader of these translations, however—well as 
they are executed—may easily receive an inadequate idea 
of the scope and nature of this novelist’s work. An author’s 
latest works, usually the first to be translated, are not always 
the finest examples of his quality. Moreover, every novelist 
who is marked by vital exuberance must be considered to 
some extent in the mass before he can be appreciated. 
Blasco Ibafiez has published nearly twenty volumes in 
twenty years, and it is necessary to take a survey of many of 
these to gain a fair notion of his quality and position. He 
began as a regional novelist with stories of the tragic and 
laborious life of the Valencian peasantry among whom he 
had lived from childhood. Arroz y Tartana, Entre Naranjos, 
Cattas y Barro, Flor de Maya, La Barraca—none of them 
published in English—belong to this group. These books 
are vivid and pungent; they spring naturally out of the 
writer’s experience ; they describe persons evidently studied 
from life, and they bring before us in detail a peculiar picture 
of rural life. They perhaps remain the best books Blasco 
Ibaiiez has written. The vision is narrower than in most of 
his later books, but its depth, and the richness of the 
sympathy behind it, give them universal interest. One may 
refer, for instance, to La Barraca, published in 1898. This 
is not only, as it has been called, the finest masterpiece 
among Spanish regional novels. The struggle of man with 
the soil, the devotion of the peasant to that soil, the tragic 
contest between the tenant and the landlord, have never, 
probably, been so vehemently and poignantly presented in 
any literature. As a contrast to the monotonous intensity 
of La Barraca may be placed Caiias y Barro, published four 
years later, a picture of life in the malarious rice-fields of the 
Valencian Albufera, and of the varied types to be found 
among the workers in this region. 

By 1903 Blasco Ibafiez had established his fame as a 
novelist and at the same time exhausted his personal 
impressions of Valencia. He now sought to give expression 
to his spirit of social revolt by studying special aspects of 
life in Spain generally. We thus have what are termed 
the “ novels of rebellion,” including La Catedral, La Bodega, 
and La Horda, all fighting books, manuals of revolutionary 
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propaganda rather than serene works of art. La Catedral, 
in which a struggle between the renovating spirit of modern 
anarchism and the decaying spirit of conservatism is played 
out in the cloisters of Toledo Cathedral, is the most trans- 
lated of all the novelist’s books and the first to appear in 
English, but it is perhaps the least satisfactory. That, at 
all events, is its author’s opinion; it is too heavy, he 
confided to a friend, and there is too much doctrine. It is 
difficult to dispute this verdict. La Bodega, a book of 
similar method, may be regarded as a better example of this 
group; it presents a vivid picture of the wine industry at 
Jerez and the invasion into this sphere of the modern labour 
spirit ; the Anarchist Salvoechea is here introduced under 
a pseudonym as a kind of modern Christ. In El Intruso, 
which has as its background the iron mines and manu- 
factories of Bilbao, another and more modern phase of 
Spanish religion is brought forward and the power of 
the Jesuit set forth. Finally, La Horda, the last novel 
of this group, deals with the pariah life of the slums of 
Madrid. 

The later novels of Blasco Ibajiez, beginning with La Maja 
Desnuda in 1906, are freer and more varied in character ; 
they are more deliberately analytical and psychological 
than the books of the first period, more artistically impartial 
than those of the second class. The novelist has become 
more agile and more self-conscious ; to some of us, perhaps, 
less interesting. In most of these books the author chooses 
a special panorama and a definite theme, which he analyses 
disinterestedly and, indeed, often admirably. Thus we 
have Sangre y Arena, in which bull-fighting is presented as 
a problem in the national life of Spain. Again, we have 
Los Muertos Mandan (shortly to be published as The Tyranny 
of the Ancestors), in which, on the background of the lovely 
Balearic Islands, is presented the great question of tradition, 
the iron rule of the dead over the living. It is doubtless one 
of the most vivid and masterly of the novelist’s works. 
Recently Blasco Ibajiez, a great traveller, has been visiting 
South America and studying the new aspects of life there 
presented. They form the subject of his most recent books. 


TJ. 


The man behind these books is no ordinary man of letters. 
He is a personality, and that fact it is which imparts so much 
more interest to his work than its purely literary qualities 
—though these are not negligible—would warrant. The 
abounding vitality and energy of the books is, we feel, a 
reflection of the aboundingly vital and energetic person 
behind them. 

Vicente Blasco Ibaiiez was born in Valencia in 1867 of 
parents who kept a modest provision shop. More remotely 
the family sprang from Aragon, and it is certainly the bold, 
obstinate, firm-fibred Celtiberian stock of that region which 
we feel predominantly in this man’s work. The young 
Vicente was a turbulent youth, intelligent but rebellious to 
discipline, and more fond of sport than of books. He began 
life as a law student and speedily acquired a profound 
distaste for law and for lawyers, whom he regards as among 
the chief agents of social evil. At seventeen he finally 
abandoned the law, and ran away to Madrid, to become a 
journalist. A year later he wrote a revolutionary sonnet 
against the Government, and for this offence was sent to 
prison for six months. Such treatment was not calculated 
to exert a soothing influence on a youth of Vicente’s temper. 
The next years were full of agitation, of republican propa- 
ganda, and of conflicts with law and authority. In 1890. 


having been condemned to prison for speeches and agitation 
against the Conservative Government of the day, Blasco 
thought it best to flee to Paris, about which he wrote a book, 


A few years later he again fled, hurriedly, in a fisherman’s 
boat, to Italy, on account of a collision between the people 
and the police in the agitation over the Cuban war. On 
his too reckless return he was seized by the police, hand- 
cuffed, taken to Barcelona, then under martial law, and 
condemned by the Council of War to a convict prison. The 
tribunal neglected, however, to deprive him of civil rights, 
and in a few months—to the astonishment of all Spain— 
the city of Valencia, which he had done so much to transform 
into a great revolutionary centre, liberated him from prison 
by sending him to Parliament as their deputy. As a 
counterblast to this anti-clerical declaration, the clergy 
resolved on a demonstration at Valencia by choosing that 
port for the embarkation of a national pilgrimage to Rome. 
The pilgrims duly arrived at the quays under the super- 
intendence of ten bishops, but Blasco I[bafiez and a few 
faithful followers were prepared, and to the horror of the 
faithful he ordered the ten prelates to be flung into the 
sea, whence they were speedily and safely rescued in small 
boats which the revolutionary leader (this is a charac- 
teristically Spanish trait) had humanely placed in readiness. 
Such, at least, is the recorded story. 

At this time Blasco Ibafiez was approaching the age of 
thirty and was yet scarcely known as a novelist. As a youth 
he had, indeed, published a story of wild adventure, which 
he afterwards bought up and destroyed. He reached the 
novel indirectly, through journalism. As a deputy he 
desired to spread his ideas through Spain, and therefore 
founded a newspaper, El Pueblo, into which he threw so 
much energy that it rapidly acquired wide influence. A 
feuilleton was, however, indispensable, and as there was no 
capital wherewith to pay a novelist, the editor resolved to 
write his own fevilleton. It was in this way that all the 
earlier novels—the group of vivid pictures of Valencian life 
based on early personal impressions—first appeared, attract- 
ing little attention even when published separately, until the 
French discovered and translated La Barraca under the title 
of Terres Maudites. Soon afterwards Blasco Ibaiiez had 
become a famous novelist whose reputation was growing 
world-wide. He was henceforth content to devote his 
energies exclusively to the work of novel-writing. 

How immense this man’s energies are may be sufficiently 
divined even from this brief sketch of his early life. We 
may see him characteristically in the full-length portrait 
(exhibited in London a few years ago) by another famous 
Valencian, Sorolla, whose work in a different medium has 
so much of the same quality as his friend the novelist’s. 
Here we see Blasco Ibafiez in the full vigour of maturity. 
He stands facing the spectator with a cigarette between his 
fingers, a grizzled, solid figure with high, receding, domed 
forehead, bearded and moustached—a strong, sagacious man, 
assured of his power, who is taking your measure, calmly, 
critically, self-confidently, with a jovial, humorous smile. 
He is, you perceive, a man planted firmly on the earth, with 
a close grip of the material things of life, a man of great 
appetites to match his great energies. We may miss here 
any delicate sense of the spiritual refinements of life or the 
subtleties of the soul. But we are unmistakably aware of 
a man with a very vivid sense of humanity, with a powerful 
aptitude for human adventure, human passion, human 
justice, even human idealism. That is Blasco Ibaiicz. 


III. 

Blasco Ibafiez has sometimes been called the Spanish 
Zola. It is certain that the French novelist has influenced 
the later development of the Spanish novelist, and that 
in general methods of approaching their art there are 
points of resemblance between the two writers. Yet the 
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differences are fundamental. Zola was a man of the study 
who made novel-writing his life-work from the outset ; 
for every book he patiently accumulated immense masses 
of notes (in which, as he himself admitted, he sometimes 
lost himself), and in a businesslike and methodical manner 
he wove those notes into books of uniform and often 
impressive pattern, which becomes the more impressive 
because it was inspired by a novel doctrine of scientific 
realism. Nothing of this in the Spanish writer. However 
revolutionary his social and political outlook may be, he is 
not revolutionary in methods of art; he has scareely even 
mastered the traditional methods. The habits of journalism 
have taken strong hold of him, and his more severe Spanish 
critics deplore the frequent looseness and inaccuracy of his 
style. There are passages of splendid lyrical rhapsody, and 
there are often the marks of a fine and bold artist in the 
construction of a story or the presentation of a character ; 
but in the accomplished use of the beautiful Castilian tongue 
Blasco Ibajiez is surpassed by many a young Spanish writer 
of to-day. Nor has he any of Zola’s methodical fervour of 
laborious documentation. In his early novels he adopted 
the happy method of drawing on his own vivid early 
memories of Valencian life and character. More recently 
his method has been to soak himself, swiftly and completely, 
but for the most part very briefly, in the life he proposes to 
depict. A week may suffice for this, and the novel itself may 
be written in a couple of months. Thus for writing Sangre 
y Arena it sufficed him to visit Seville in the company of a 
famous matador, and the preparation for Los Muertos 
Mandan was a boating expedition round the Balearic coasts, 
in the course of which he was overtaken by a storm and 
forced to shelter on an islet, where he remained for fourteen 
hours without food and soaked to the skin. Nor are the 
notes for his books written down; he relies exclusively on 
his prodigious memory and his intense power of visualising 
everything that impresses him. His robust and impatient 
temperament enables him to work at very high pressure, 
oblivious of every attempt to interrupt him, even for 
eighteen hours at a stretch, sometimes singing as he writes, 
for he is a passionate melomaniac whose idols are Beethoven 
and Wagner. It is clear that a worker with such methods 
has little need of sleep; he is, however, a great eater, and 
feels, indeed, Zamacois tells us, a great contempt for people 
who cannot eat well; but when he is approaching the end 
of a novel all such physical needs are disregarded ; he writes 
on feverishly, almost in a state of somnambulism, even, if 
need be, for thirty hours, until the book is completed, when 
it is perhaps sent to the printers unread, to be corrected in 
proof. 

Such is the figure behind these powerful and impetuous 
books which have made so much noise in the world. It is 
the figure of a typical representative of the Spanish spirit, 
which has sometimes shown itself more refined and dis- 
tinguished, but is ever of very firm fibre, of well-tempered 
individuality. And these books are not merely faint 
reflections of the man who has so carelessly flung them at 
the world ; they are the most interesting documents we can 
easily find to throw light on the social and industrial questions 
which are stirring Spain to-day. Have.Lock ELLIs, 


ILLUSION 


AM so near to you that now 
The soft hair waved across your brow 
Lies like a kiss against my cheek : 
I am so near that when I speak 
My quick words are not words so much 


As a queer troubled kind of touch, 

And what I say is understood 

Not by your brain but by your blood : 
I am so near that now at last 

The crowding inarticulate past, 

The innumerable things I knew 

At once when once I met with you, 

Yet did not know, but kept apart 
Blindly from my heart and your heart 
For fear, for doubt, for ignorance— 
The moods our meetings made, the trance 
That any sudden vision of 

Your coming put about my love—- 

The pledge you gave me in your thought, 
The pain my pitiful pleasure bought, 
The loud voice that between us cried 
Not plain enough to be denied, 

But in its urgency content 

To say all save the thing it meant— 
These now because I am so near 

At last I tell, at last you hear : 

And knowledge in your look awakes 

As breathless as a morning breaks : 
You half hold back to hear me speak, 
Lest my touch told you lies: my cheek 
Still feels your soft warm hair’s caress : 
Your lips half-tremble to distress, 

Then smile: and peace is perfect while 
I watch the calm remembered smile 
That from the first I loved for yours— 
That from this moment on endures 

As never in the past it did, 

For always then there lay scarce hid 

In your simplicity of mirth 

Sorrow not simple, and a dearth 
Baffling my thirsty eyes that took 

So much from your bright careless look : 
Now, now perfection full and fine 

Seals that pure smile for ever mine : 

Oh hush, oh peace, when close and whole 
The long adventure of the soul, 
Searching, aware now more, now less, 
Is havened into happiness ! 


And all this time, afar, apart, 

You do the business of your heart 

That's not my heart’s concern : just now, 
Your soft hair waved across your brow, 
You waste, perhaps, your peaceful look 
Over the pages of a book : 

Absorbed to that one task you bend, 
You turn the leaves, you reach the end : 
Complete, content, as far from me 

As one sea from another sea, 

Not guessing how in thought too dear 

I burnt so infinitely near, 

Nor how, once that dear thought is fled, 
My world goes round me vague and dead. 
I thank God you have never known 

That I am always so alone. 


GERALD GOULD. 
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Drama and Music 
PLASTER SAINTS 


R. ZANGWILL describes his new play as “ high 
M comedy,” and I see this has irritated some of his 
critics. What, I take it, Mr. Zangwill meant 
to hint was that painful as the predicament of his hero is, 
and sympathetic as he wishes us to be towards the sufferings 
and flounderings of the Rev. Dr. Rodney Vaughan, he 
recommends to us throughout an attitude of detachment 
more proper to comedy than to any other kind of drama. 
He does not promise us hilarious laughter (a few incidental 
jokes apart), but the pleasures of “ the slim feasting smile,” 
and a happyish, compromising, anti-climax ending. 

Plaster Saints is a difficult play to criticise ; it is enthralling, 
and yet it drags. It shows a strong grasp of character and 
a finer sense of values than the great majority of dramatists 
possess, and yet there is a certain inconclusiveness, vague- 
ness or limpness, I do not know what to call it, in the atti- 
tude of the author towards the question which he raises. 
The spectator feels he is actually present in a room with 
real people, yet every now and then the words put into their 
mouths shoot him back into the auditorium of the theatre. 
E. F. S. wrote a very good criticism of the play in the 
Westminster Gazette of May 25th. He did more than any 
other critic to indicate where the merits and defects of the 
play lie. He was not enthusiastic enough to express my own 
feelings with regard to it—there is a temperamental differ- 
ence between us, he is not an expatiating critic—but he 
marked down all the points except one, I think—namely, Mrs. 
Vaughan’s character—about which I shall presently speak, 
and he pulled his criticism together in a way which, approach- 
ing it from a different angle, I hardly hope to be able to do. 

If Plaster Saints is to have anything like the success it 
deserves (I am repeating E. F. S.), it must be cut, even if 
good incidents have to be sacrificed in consequence. The 
dramatic basis of the play is so interesting and moving that 
the sacrifice of some character touches is worth making. 
The fact is Mr. Zangwill has made the mistake of breaking 
up and interrupting too much his main scenes. He even 
shows unusual ingenuity in managing to do this, just as he 
shows considerable skill in working subsidiary episodes into his 
theme. We have, for example, running through the play, 
two love affairs, one between a character who does not appear 
and the daughter of Sir John Archmundham (lay head of 
the denomination of which the Rev. Dr. Rodney Vaughan is 
a leading provincial minister), and another which ends in 
an engagement between Dr. Vaughan’s daughter and the 
baronet’s son. The first love story is the means to dis- 
closing the scandal in the doctor’s life, which is the real 
subject of the play, while the second determines the com- 
promise which is arrived at between the minister and his 
wife when the truth comes out between them. On the face 
of it this looks like admirable construction. Nothing is 
wasted ; the first episode brings on the climax, the second 
leads up to its solution. But what we may complain of is 
that, after Mr. Zangwill has condensed the crux of a life- 
time into some three hours of a summer evening spent in 
Dr.’ Vaughan’s study, and plaited into it these two episodes 
so skilfully, he should have deprived himself of the impres- 
siveness which such rapidity and unity of action give to a 
story on the stage by continually switching on and off 
first one episode and then the other. 

The relation between Elsie Vaughan and John Arch- 
mundham is painted for us in several little scenes which 
take time, and yet, until the last one, they do not much 
advance our knowledge of the situation between them ; 





and although our impression of the atmosphere of the Non- 
conformist minister’s home and the set in which he lives 
may be vivified by constant interruptions of Sir John and the 
old butler, these are not worth having at the cost of a con- 
sequent loss of intensity. I have never seen a play which 
is really exceptionally packed and concentrated give 
before an impression of being all over the place. Suppress 
almost entirely the old butler with his Nonconformist 
scruples about having been to a performance of Macbeth 
(well, as Mr. Ayliff acted him), cut two-thirds of the talk 
about young John Archmundham’s Mendelian experiments, 
and, trivial as these alterations would be, I believe the grip 
upon the audience would be enormously strengthened. We 
would not suffer from the sensation that somehow things 
are not moving fast enough. It is largely too all a matter 
of exits and entrances, of getting people on and off the stage, 
preparing for exits and entrances (the more perfunctory this 
is the more it seems to waste time), which may stand between 
Mr. Zangwill and success. Yet he has chosen by no means 
a popular theme. The exposure of a man who sets up to 
teach others the way they should go is a popular theme, 
but the defence of a man in such circumstances, who is “ no 
better than he ought to be,” is too near being a defence of 
hypocrisy to be popular. All men hate a hypocrite in fiction 
or on the stage. In life thorough-going Tartuffes are not 
common, but hypocrites (for that is what the Rev. Dr. 
Vaughan would be called by men with less sympathy and 
imagination than Mr. Zangwill) are common enough. 

Is it ever a duty to pretend to be better than one is ? 
That is one question which Plaster Saints puts before us. 
Dr. Vaughan has been the lover of his secretary. He is 
remorseful, but he feels that his experience has made him 
fitter than before to be a director of men and women; he 
is no longer a “ Plaster Saint,” but one who knows how and 
why men fall. His wife, on the other hand, holds that his 
own sin has robbed him of the right to exhort and reprove. 
His retort is: “I never was so fitted to save the souls of 
life-battered men and women.” We have already heard 
him bringing peace to a woman who confesses she is 
tortured by the remembrance of a secret adultery. His advice 
to her is not to tell her husband that one of his children is 
another man’s, but to leave him in ignorant bliss and sin no 
more. Now, there is a great deal to be said for Mrs. 
Vaughan’s point of view. Though it is true that the minister 
may be more able to understand human frailty, he is with- 
holding an important piece of information about sins and 
human nature in general, by continuing to occupy his posi- 
tion : one in which vague disclaimers of being other than a 
miserable sinner will never be taken otherwise than as 
evidences of a saintly humility by those who are moved by 
his exhortations. When his wife discovers that he is 
the father of the child whose birth has brought shame on the 
Morrow family, and made Sir John Archmundham refuse to 
allow his daughter to marry the brother of the erring secre- 
tary, she threatens to divorce him. He replies that for the 
sake of his mission in life he will perjure himself. He will 
swear it was only as a priest he helped Felicia Morrow in her 
distress and visited her. He can count on her not betraying 
him. 

The little steps by which Mrs. Vaughan is led to suspect 
her husband, and the ease with which he lies at first, explain- 
ing everything; the fervour of defiance with which he 
enunciates the doctrine that sinners can best save souls, 
make an admirable scene. In the last act, however, he 
declares this to be “ sophistry,” and that he is prepared for 
public confession. Meanwhile his wife, who has been faced 
with the prospect of her daughter’s match with Sir John’s 
son being broken off, changes her point of view. The secret is 
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kept between them, only Dr. Vaughan resigns his ministry 
and becomes a lay helper in the cause. 

What has become of Vaughan’s doctrine that it was his 
duty to stick to his ministry and go on pretending he was 
what everyone believed him? He decides he will go on 
with his work as a fulminator against evils and immoralities, 
but not in a capacity in which he is ex officio supposed to be 
above reproach—a sensible and practical conclusion. He 
had been driven to confess to his wife by finding that his 
most comprehensive lie brought her to his feet in an ecstasy 
of remorse at having suspected him. This was more than 
his self-respect could stand. It was a violent lesson that 
false positions are intolerable. What I meant by saying 
that there appears to be a certain inconclusiveness in the 
dramatist’s attitude towards his theme, is that} we do not 
feel sure whether or not he agrees with Dr, Vaughan’s recon- 
sidered judgment that his arguments were “ sophistries.”’ 
His tirade against “ plaster saints” as directors of con- 
science, of course, still holds good, but that was merely « 
commonplace forcibly expressed. But does the drift of the 
play point to Dr. Vaughan’s compromise, his resignation, 
as right or wrong? That is what puzzled me. 

Mr. Edward Sass as Dr. Vaughan acted admirably. He 
had the manner of an emotional, human sort of man whose 
life has been spent in public exhortation, who has inevitably 
become rather histrionic. Mrs. Vaughan is a well-drawn 
character. She is irritating and gentle, narrow and devoted, 
submissive and obstinate. Miss Grace Lane conveyed this 
well. She thinks that such an impostor as she feels her 
husband to be can only be saved through public shame. 
His contention that he is all the better priest for not having 
been able to practise what he preached fills her with horror. 
There is a touch of jealousy, too, in her desire to save his 
soul through suffering. She only breaks down when she 
finds that to force him to confess will mean that she will 
destroy her daughter’s happiness and lose her love. Through- 
out the play the relations between the young and older 
generation are excellently indicated. One of the best things 
in it is the miserable, feverish, rebellious, half-tragic, half- 
hysterical condition of Amy Archmundham, which Miss 
Gillian Seaife acts to perfection. 

Desmond MacCartny. 

P.S.—In my article on The Dangerous Age last week, I 
praised inadvertently and irrelevantly the acting of Miss 
“Mary Moore.” It was Miss Eva Moore who took the part 
of Betty. To confuse these ladies might be a compliment 
to either, but to mix their christian names requires an apology 


to both. 


DIE ZAUBERFLOTE 


F all operas ever written, Die Zauberflite is probably 
the hardest to produce with any appearance of 
unity in the result. More than any other opera 

it needs a single directing mind behind producer, conductor, 
singers, and designer. This can be done—it was amply 
proved at the memorable performances at Cambridge in 
1911; but it has not been done at Drury Lane. Mr. 
Beecham in charge of the music is safe; he has a real love 
for Mozart which keeps him from going wrong : but he must 
have writhed at some of the things inflicted on him by the 
heads of other departments. I cannot believe that Mr. 
Beecham really approved of the hard lines and sham realism 
of the scenery, or of the crude colourings of the dresses ; 
or that he gave in without a sigh of despair to the vagaries 
of some of the singers. As soon as foreign singers are im- 
ported into a home-made production, all hope of unity 
disappears. They insist on wearing their own clothes— 
which in this case were the hideous pantomime trappings 





of the ordinary German production. Pamina wore a gro- 
tesque Briinnhilde helmet at the first performance, and 
Saractre at the second looked like a cross between Wotan 
and Amfortas. Words fail to describe the Orator, or the 
three Genii in their striped bathing-suits. Besides their 
appalling dresses the seven German singers in the cast were 
not vocally irreproachable. It might be hard to-day to find 
an English Tamino with the ease and assurance of Herr 
Kirchner, or a Papageno as admirable as Herr Bronsgeest. 
But there ought to have been no difficulty in discovering 
an English Pamina or a Saractre, or an Orator; and we have 
not only one, but several English coloratura sopranos at 
the present moment who would have done better as Queen 
of Night than either Fraulein Heim or Madame Siems. 
This is not by any means abuse of foreigners for the sake of 
abuse ; but it does seem a thousand pities that Mr. Beecham, 
fresh from his performances of The Magic Flute at Leeds, 
could not see his way to give the entire opera in English in 
London. He had ready to his hand the best English 
translation that has yet been made of any opera; he had 
a whole company of singers who had sung the opera in this 
translation. Even Herr Bechstein, the Monostatos, was 
one of them; and he was less audible in German, as it 
happened, than he had been in English. Probably Mr. 
Beecham thought (with good reason, I admit) that the pub- 
lic would not care to hear opera in English. But I don’t 
think, in this case, that he was right. It was an opportunity 
missed. 

To come to the music, any performance of this opera 
gives new life to whoever hears it. An extraordinary blend 
of wild fantasy and deep solemnity is knit together by the 
most divine music in the world. It is quite possible to 
listen to the music merely as a succession of wonderful 
tunes. But if one goes deeper, as one must, regarding it 
not as a pantomime with incidental music, but viewing 
both music and drama as a deeply symbolical whole, it 
becomes more and more overwhelming. Into Die Zauber- 
flite Mozart put all the sadness and joy of his whole life, 
all the mysticism of his sensitive nature. It is not necessary 
to be a Freemason to understand the drama of it. The 
symbolism of Tamino and Pamina and their initiation is 
clear enough to the ordinary man, without troubling about 
its masonic significance or even its political bearing in 1791. 
It is, however, this symbolism which chiefly makes the opera 
imperishable. Die Zauberflite is really one of the great 
mystical dramas of the world. Schikaneder may have made 
a pantomime of it, as Germany does to this day ; but that 
was not what Mozart intended. Himself a devout Free- 
mason, the opera summed up all his belicfs and hopes at 
the close of his short and troubled life. The difficulty for 
us nowadays is to make the symbolism accessible to a modern 
audience: and that is what I meant by saying just now 
that it was almost impossible to get unity into its production, 
If Mr. Beecham had been able to paint his own scenery. 
to design his singers’ dresses, and to control their interpre- 
tations as well as he managed his orchestra, we should 
have got nearer to the real thing. As it was we got just 
enough to make us wish for the whole. Conventionalise 
the scenery still more, make the chorus real worshippers 
and not supers, force the principals to discard their senti- 
mentality and their dresses and to sing recitative properly, 
and there are all the essentials for a very fine performance. 
One more thing is wanted: the accompanied recitatives 
must go and the plain dialogue be restored. The hidden 
orchestra sounds charming; but the quotations from other 
scenes, scattered here and there like leit-motiven are in- 
excusable. They are well shown up by Mozart’s own music 
in the dialogue between Tamino and the Orator. No 
padding is to be found there. W. Denis Browne. 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


T is possible to carry fastidiousness to excess. For 
I example, I used to know a man who spent most of his 
time wandering about in Italy and Germany, but always 
went over to London to get his hair cut. But, no, Daisy—I 
don’t suppose the gentleman who wrote me wants his name 
printed, so I will call him Daisy—I do not think you are, as 
you suggest you may be, “too fastidious.” The letter 
reaches me with an enclosure containing cuttings from 
various publishers’ advertisements printed in recent issues 
of British journals. My correspondent has extracted, 
italicising certain phrases, passages from reviews which the 
publishers have quoted in support of their books. There are 
such specimens as the following, all from journals of stand- 
ing :— 
“ Mr. has made a fine book a thing of beauty and a joy for ever 


by a series of lovely drawings.” 
** An admirable book, which will, if we mistake not, for some time be 


the classic on its subject.” 
“ That rare thing, charm.” 
“ Thrilling with actuality, teeming with incident.” 


“* Will delight Mr. *s many admirers.” 
“ Humour of a quality which we associate with Mr. 


deftly mingled with thrilling adventure.” 

And many more containing cant clichés used by reviewers, 
and by reviewers alone. Even the “ admirable, admirable, 
and again admirable” tag which was burlesqued by Mr. 
Belloc on the fly-leaf of Caliban’s Guide to Letters is almost 


exactly reproduced. 
* * * 

Certainly these things are not pleasant reading. It might 
be possible to make a long analysis of reviewers’ English 
and classify its various defects, each after his kind. Dead 
quotations are, of course, not used solely by reviewers ; but 
there are certain lines which they have done more than any 
one else to kill, and “‘ a thing of beauty and a joy for ever” 
isone of them. It is still just possible for a self-respecting 
man to use that phrase (and others of the kind) facetiously— 
as, for instance, if one were to say “ The Queen Victoria 
Memorial is a thing of beauty and a joy for ever ”—but one 
can no longer with decency use it seriously. It has been 
killed not so much by frequent use as by promiscuous and 
unthinking use; but it has been killed. Reviewers have 
their own set of dead quotations and their own set of dead 
metaphors; they have also their own set of pompous 
phrases and their own set of words worn out by usage. Most 
of them, in fact, write with a ready-made set of clichés, 
which they have seen in hundreds of reviews before, and 
which they move about like dominoes. 

* * * 

This is all true. It is also true that many reviewers 
commit such gross and incessant excesses in this respect 
that editors should be ashamed to print their work. But, 
on the other hand, there are things which make it inevitable 
that to some extent “ reviewers’ English ” should prevail. 
For one thing the price paid for reviewing is so low when 
one considers the amount of time that must be taken up in 
reading the books that it is absurd to expect most reviewers 
to write with slow and careful precision, trying to seize 
the exact shape of their thoughts and to express them in 
their own language. Secondly, books are so numerous, and 
many of them resemble each other so closely, that it would 
take a superhuman ingenuity to describe them otherwise 
than in formule which, by repeated use, have become 
stock formule. And, thirdly, the vocabularies of praise 








"s stories 





and of blame, especially that of praise, are so limited that 


almost any general word that one can use in giving a sum- 
mary opinion of a book is bound to be a word hun- 
dreds of reviewers are using at the same moment. To one 
who reads large numbers of reviews even ordinary words 
like “admirable,” “excellent,” “lucid,” “ incisive,” 
“ fervid,” seem to be dead or half-dead. It is a pity, but it 
cannot be helped. I do not suggest that the worst kinds of 
stock phrase—“ thrilling with actuality ” is one ; “ compact 
of the stuff of life ” is another—are anything but inexcusable. 
They are not only silly, tiresome and outworn phrases, but 
their use would be impossible to anyone save a brainless 
man or a man too conscienceless and lazy to think. But I 
do suggest that even under ideal conditions even the best of 
reviewers would have to write to some extent in stock 
“ reviewers’ English.” 
* * * 


The selection by my correspondent of “if we mistake 
not” is interesting. It is a type of little parenthetical 
phrase which almost everyone uses as thoughtlessly as he 
breathes. If you stare at it long enough it looks absurd, 
and you think that “ we believe ” would be less pompous 
and equally clear. But generally you will pass it without 
noticing it ; and in any case it is certainly defensible. In- 
cidentally, is “to mistake” used intransitively in any 
other form of phrase than this? ‘ Lest we mistake, lest 
we mistake ” would certainly look a curious sort of refrain 
for a Recessional. But there are many words in English 
which are used in only one form of phrase, or even in only 
one context. ‘“ Welkin” is one; who ever heard of the 
welkin doing anything but ringing. “‘ The vast serenity of 
the summer welkin” looks grotesque; and if the hymn 
were amended to 


There’s a home for little children 
Up above the bright blue welkin, 


even the ranks of infancy could scarce forbear to smile. 
* * * 

The Royal Society of Literature held its annual meeting 
this week. Knowledge of this body is not widespread ; 
in fact I frequently meet accomplished writers who have 
never even heard of it. Yet it attempts to arrogate to it- 
self a position of authority in the literary world. And 
who do you think the president for the forthcoming year is ? 
It is Lord Halsbury. Presumably his title derives from 
the production of a record mass of law books at a record age. 
And here are the vice-presidents :—Sir Edward Brabrook, 
Mr. G. W. Prothero, Mr. J. W. MacKail, Mr. W. L. Courtney, 
Mr. A. C. Benson, the Rev. J. Arbuthnot Nairn, Lord 
Haldane of Cloan, Mr. Edmund Gosse, Professor Gerothwohl 
and Mr. Henry Newbolt. How some of these gentlemen 
can mix, on such ground, with the others passes my com- 
prehension, unless the idea is to make the Society a micro- 
cosm of the nation. But I must say that there are many 
people who may legitimately feel aggrieved at not being 
added to the list, amongst them being Mr. Ellis Barker, 
Father Vaughan, Mr. Hall Caine, Sir W. Robertson Nicoll 
and, of course, Mr. Bonar Law. The Society was founded 
by H.M. George IV. and can at any rate claim to live up 
to the lustre of its origin. 

* * * 

Mr. Arnold Bennett cannot at any rate be reproached 
with working along a groove. I observe that his latest 
work, which is about to begin appearing in the Century 
Magazine is the log of a yachting tour. I presume that his 
new novel The Price of Love will shortly be published. 
But how is Hilda-Clayhanger getting on ? 

Sotomon EAGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Barbara and Company. By W.E. Norris. Constable. 


Cloudesley Tempest. By E. H. Lacon Warson. 
Murray. 6s. 


The Money Hunt. By Krveron Parkes. 
ingham. 6s. 

Roding Rectory. 
Paul. _ 6s. 

Ours is an age of considerable and widely-diffused skill in 
the arts. True, many bad books (especially bad novels) are 
published, but so are many adequate and interesting ones, 
well-written and well-conceived. Time was when Mr. W. E. 
Norris was distinguished amony his fellow-novelists by the 
smooth and even effect of his competence. Now, for the 
same reason, he is almost indistinguishable. Barbara and 
Company, by the way, is not strictly a novel at all, though it 
has all the external indications. It looks a novel, and it is a 
novel, as far as the facts of being divided into consecutive 
chapters and having a continuous thread of interest can 
confer that titl——but novels always have a plot of sorts, 
even if only (as used to be the fashion, and is so again now) 
that large and simple plot of birth, youth, marriage and 
middle age. And Barbara and Company has no plot, as 
Mr. Worthing had no brother, “ not even of any kind.” It 
is a succession of episodes, each quite or almost complete in 
itself. The first episode (the romantic alliance of the rough, 
rude pianist with the earl’s daughter) is indeed supplemented 
by an episode further on (the attempted elopement of the 
earl’s daughter from the rough, rude pianist with the oily 
editor), and the editor does indeed reappear as a main 
influence in the last episode but one (the capitulation of the 
stiff German count to the English flirt, who unites the 
stupidity of the sheep to the guile of the serpent and the 
persistence of the ass). And so forth. All the same, the 
general impression conveyed is that of a collection of short 
stories. 

Barbara is the autobiographical narrator’s half-aunt, and 
she strikes us an intolerable wirepuller and matchmaker and 
general busybody. She has white hair and the figure of a 
girl of eighteen. Also she has tact and sympathy and 
charm ; so, at any rate, we are given to understand, though 
personally we reject the gift. Why, the woman adopts an 
innocent illegitimate infant who has never done her any 
injury, brings her up in an utterly anomalous and humiliating 
position to be called “‘ Miss Nellie” by the servants and 
“ finished ” at an expensive school, but not to be taken about 
and introduced as a social equal —and then is dismayed 
because the poor girl runs off with an errant lord and 
becomes a “ Spanish dancer.”” No words, obviously, could 
express the cruelty and futility of the whole snobbish 
performance; but we are expected to sympathise with 
Barbara. And yet—are we? Is not Mr. Norris making 
fun of us? Is not the whole thing a satire so delicate that 
we have missed the point ?_ We hope so, but we are driven to 
doubt it. For the same problem presents itself in an acuter 
form in the case of the half-nephew himself. Near the 
beginning of the book we were quite sure that he was being 
exposed through his own mouth, and we admired the 
dexterity of the difficult exposure. For he is of a common 
yet evasive type—one of the last men in the world to consider 
himself anything but a “ gentleman ” (that would be one of 
his main standards), and at the same time not quite a 
gentleman. He would never, you understand, cheat at 
cards, or even make too much noise over his food ; but he is 
walled in by the gross complacencies of his own ordered life, 
he accepts with smug selfishness his own leisure and lucre 
and good living, so that when faced with a wide idea, a new 


6s. 
John 


Holden & Hard- 


By ArcnrBaALD Marsnuauy. Stanley 


ideal, he has only the foolish smile of crude ignorance to 
meet it with. All the same, not a bad fellow—indeed an 
amiable and self-sacrificing fellow—in his own sphere: that 
was where, we thought, the subtlety lay. But most of the 
book seems to indicate that there is no subtlety, because no 
satire. We fear the not-bad fellow is meant to be good. We 
hope not, for Mr. Norris writes with all, or almost all, the 
same wit and ease as of old. He is as interesting as ever. 
We do not believe he has it in him to write dully. 

Cloudesley Tempest is another efficient and workmanlike 
production. It deals, like Barbara and Company, and indeed 
like most novels, with circles where a fair amount of luxury 
and leisure are pretty well taken for granted. The hero, it 
is true, has to fend for himself on the Stock Exchange ; but 
he succeeds to a baronetcy, his rival in love is an earl, and his 
wife’s mother bears a title, so the properly exalted level is 
well maintained. Some authors, having put their characters 
in that rank of life because it is expected of them, remain 
visibly embarrassed thereby. Not so Mr. Lacon Watson. 
He writes, with pleasant ease and assurance, a not par- 
ticularly exciting story. Cloudesley Tempest is removed 
from school by request, after a betting escapade: he leaves 
the Army later in dubious circumstances, though he has done 
nothing personally disgraceful. However, it is clear his past 
can be brought up against him, and sure enough the bad 
Earl brings it up. There is also a painful, if lifelike, episode 
with a lady in a bun-shop; but Tempest’s buoyant irre- 
sponsibility carries him through private and financial 
complications alike, and indeed the whole tone of the book 
would be vitiated by anything but a happy ending. Even 
the reserved middle-aged misogynist has to be married off 
—to the attractive widow. The Stock Exchange excite- 
ments give the impression of first-hand knowledge, and the 
book altogether is a pleasant one. 

Mr. Kineton Parkes is no less efficient than Mr. Norris and 
Mr. Watson. He has a similar air of affable familiarity with 
his characters. Only one adjective covers the range of his 
book—the adjective “county.” We wish he would spare 
us the grammar of “ like Silas did’ and “ whom he knew 
had not come down yet”; but we cannot say that these 
errors militate against the county atmosphere. Mr. Parkes 
deals, and deals faithfully, with a state of things which still 
too widely exists. Practically no one in The Money Hunt 
(except the distinguished novelist, of whom more in a 
moment) has any purpose in life whatever. The young 
men are mostly pleasant and empty, and want to marry 
money. Rosemary Farenden is an heiress, and so they want 
to marry her, or are instructed to do so by those who have 
their interests at heart or at pocket. The least eligible is, 
of course, the one whom Rosemary herself marks down as 
her husband, and with all the charming assurance of her 
modernity she contrives to get that fact into his thick head 
by patting and pulling and ultimately kissing it. She is 
driven to this direct action by the failure of politic speech. 
Sir Nicholas Arderne, who concentrates on hunting and an 
ambiguous grass-widow called Leila Bevercote, nevertheless 
proposes to Rosemary, while begging her not to hurry with 
her answer: “ In a month or two would do really. I don’t 
want to upset Leila till the hunting’s over.” The young 
Earl, unselfish, poor, persecuted by his overbearing mamma, 
cheerful to the point of imbecility and imbecile to the verge 
of disintegration, proposes to Rosemary immediately after 
having extricated himself from his own eugenic scheme of 
marrying the local publican’s daughter. He explains that 
he hadn’t wanted to make his proposition earlier in the day, 
“* because I’d—er—made a sort of arrangement with another 
lady just before of a—er—somewhat similar character.’’ 
The book, in short, is silly in almost the best sense of that 
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word, ‘ithe only mistake is the introduction of Mr. Gerald 
Benton, in whom we apparently are to recognise Mr. Arnold 
Bennett. He makes a pun which gives the rector “ real 
amusement.” It gives the reader almost the only depression 
to be got between the covers of The Money Hunt. 

Roding Rectory, if the least successful, is far the most 
ambitious and, in a way, the most important of the books 
before us. It raises large questions and tackles them 
courageously. The rectory is full of charming and aristo- 
cratic people, the great Nonconformist divine who takes over 
the local chapel is a fine character finely drawn, the sus- 
picions and jealousies of minor characters are brought out 
with some subtlety, the relations of Church and dissent, of 
tradesman and “ gentleman,” are straightforwardly observed 
and depicted. It is seareely possible for an author to handle 
so much snobbery without being betrayed into snobbishness, 
and occasionally we shudder at a sentence or so: “ Lady 
Ruth rose too. Her excitement was gone. She was the 
aristocratic lady faced by a common and presuming woman.” 
The most powerful scene is that in which the rector, after 
thirty years of respectable repentance, is visited by his 
illegitimate son. We do not think the rector behaves at all 
pleasantly—but we are not sure that we are meant to think 
so. Certainly the son is not an imposing or prepossessing 
person. Mr. Marshall’s great merit is his courage in ignoring 
the conventions as to what people ought to feel and say 
about their own and their neighbours’ sins. He will insist 
upon facing facts, whether crude or subtle. If the book were 
written with the same freedom and power with which some 
of it is conceived, it would be a very remarkable performance. 
As it stands, it is scarcely that; but it is able—and well 
worth reading. 


A PERSIAN CORRESPONDENT 


The Orient Express. By Arrnuur Moore. Constable. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Moore was correspondent first for the Manchester 
Guardian and then for the Times in Persia, and he has also 
a good acquaintance with the Balkan Peninsula; in this 
book he gathers together a number of articles descriptive 
of politics and adventure in the Near and Middle East, 
written over seven or cight years. He would not wish to 
appear either in the light of a learned exponent of Persian or 
Balkan problems, or in that of a champion of “ distressed 
nationalities.”” The fact is that “a poor man must find an 
excuse for his wanderings, and he must find someone benevo- 
lent enough to pay his expenses. ... Journalism... 
sometimes brings experiences which a millionaire might 
envy.” 

The Persian pieces especially were worth repriating. The 
impressions are cxceedingly vivid. Since Gobineau no 
writer has taken such delight in Persian travel and Persian 
politics. Mr. Moore points out that the trade of war corre- 
spondent still flourishes in Persia :— 

It is not first-class fighting, but in the minor revolutions and expedi- 
tions, which rarely fail in Persia, 2 man may see to his heart’s content 
all the fighting that there is. If he chooses to head the charges, no one 
will object, and no one worries much about secrecy. . . . The comrade- 
ship of war is perhaps the best there is . . . 

At the end of September, 1911, Mr. Moore set out with 
the Bakhtiari to capture Salar-ed-Dowleh, the ex-Shah’s 
brother, who had raised a revolt in the province of Hamadan. 
The adventure, as Mr. Moore tells it, throws more light 
on the “ Persian situation” than the “ best informed ” 
article on the work of the Mejliss, or on British and 

Russian interests in Persia, could possibly do. The main 
feature of the nine days’ march was the big battle 
of Bagh-i-Shah in which Salar-ed-Dowleh was com- 


pletely routed. We have pictures of Mr. Moore riding 
ahead in the evening in order to make for the best house in 
the next village ; of nightly councils of war, the Bakhtiari 
with their long staves receiving the spies ; of Sohrab Khan, 
the soldier-doctor ; above all, of Yeprem. It is well that a 
writer of skill should preserve Yeprem’s reputation. News- 
paper readers will remember the name, that of the head of 
the Persian “ police,” who used to win all his battles. The 
son of an Armenian bricklayer, banished to Siberia, Yeprem 
escaped to Resht and threw in his lot with the constitutional 
movement ; once the new régime had been established the 
adventurer was transformed into an inspired martinet, who 
was ready to defend law and order with his last drop of blood. 
Yeprem disciplined the forces of anarchy, and struck terror 
into the hearts of Royalists and Russians ; but now he lies 
in a soldier’s grave, and his death in one or other of the 
counter revolutions was an irreparable disaster for Persian 
Nationalism. His achievements remind Mr. Moore of the 
great part which Armenians played in the fight for Persian 
freedom ; and he tells us of the brotherhood of the Dashnak- 
zutian, one member of which was concerned in the Peckham 
murder ; of Rustum, the bomb-maker ; of Zoarabian, who 
was finally hanged by the Russians. His most sympathetic 
portrait of a Royalist is of Arshad-ed-Dowleh, who helped the 
ex-Shah to return to Persia in 1912, and was captured by 
Yeprem in fair fight : 


‘ 


For two hours he and his captors played the game. He was to have 
no inkling of his fate till morning came, and pride and caution alike 
prevented him from asking it. . . . There he lay, half-reclining, at 
his ease in the flickering circle of the candles, the most eloquent talker 
of the group, while behind him in the shadow a standing press of silent 
Bakhtiari leant upon their rifles, straining rapt faces to catch the talk, 
and seized with all the drama of the night. 


Yeprem had Arshad-ed-Dowleh to sleep by him, lest the 
-aptive might be insulted. The execution took place at 
daybreak, and Arshad-ed-Dowleh was loyal until the end to 
Mohammed Ali. But he had disclosed a piece of secret history 
which is still remembered against Sir Edward Grey. He 
told that night of an interview with M. Hartwig at Vienna. 
“We (Russia and Great Britain) can do nothing for you 
(the Royalists), M. Hartwig had said. “On the other 
hand, we will do nothing against you. If you think you 
can reach the throne of Persia, then go.” 

The situation has changed so little since Mr. Moore left 
Persia that the purely political chapters of this book are 
quite up-to-date. Mr. Moore attaches an extraordinary 
importance to the failure of Mr. Shuster’s mission, following 
the Russian ultimatum of December, 1911. “ Before that 
time it was possible for an optimist to believe in the renas- 
cence of Persia without foreign intervention.” The articles 
in the Times, written in 1912, were not meant to outline a 
programme, but they presented the essential factors of 
the situation. Not one of the problems has been resolved 
in the interval, so far as Great Britain is concerned. Mr. 
Moore says that the British Government at one moment 
contemplated closing the consulates in Southern Persia and 
retiring to the coast. Two other policies were possible— 
the partition of Persia and intervention within the narrowest 
limits. In the latter case a road gendarmerie under British- 
Indian officers would have been raised in order to keep the 
way open to Ispahan. If this view of alternatives was 
correct in 1912, it is still correct. Nothing unexpected has 
happened, and the fact that Persia is no longer “in the 
newspapers” need not deceive us. But why hurry? 
When he comes to apportion praise and blame, Mr. Moore 
is courageous, though the Russians (who hanged so many of 
Mr. Moore’s best friends) are, some will think, let down 
rather lightly. How, Mr. Moore asks, did Great Britain 
desire to maintain the integrity of Persia ? As an unambitious 
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artisan, he replies, desires to be a millionaire. Mr. Shuster 
has been blamed for his vehemence, but had he been a 
diplomat he would never have had the confidence of the 
Persians ; moreover, the most tactful person in the world, 
if determined to serve Persia singly, could not fail to come 
into collision with the Russian Government—and, for that 
matter, with the British. _ 

The later chapters are also good to read. In the Near 
East, as in the Middle East, Mr. Moore has known everyone 
who is any one. He assisted at the Young Turk revolution 
in 1908, and was back again in the Balkans during the 
recent war. A visit into Central Albania afforded him the 
most unforgettable of his many experiences. Still, Mr. 
Moore’s “ unique opportunities ” as a correspondent have 
been among the Shah’s subjects, and one dwells chiefly, 
therefore, on his Persian writings. 


THE COSMIC MUSE 


The World Set Free: A Story of Mankind. By H. G. 
Weis. Macmillan. 6s. 


Mr. Wells has gone back to the future. It is a paradoxical 
proceeding, which will leave Signor Marinetti in doubt 
whether to black his eye for a Pastist or to acclaim him 
upon the gongs of brotherhood, but it is the truth. He 
has returned to his earlier subject in his later manner and 
embellished a delirious forecast, which might have been 
written in the late *nineties, with the promiscuous thinking 
and multiple full stops of The Passionate Friends. Having 
exhausted the pasts of politicians, he has reverted to the 
future of the race, and, since he shares with Louis XV. the 
pleasing conviction that after himself comes the Deluge, 
the result is a stimulating excursion. Mr. Wells dances 
along the sands of time like the Skegness fisherman : after 
a relaxing holiday among the paper roses and raptures of 
Remington, The World Set Free is so bracing. It is always 
fun to elope with posterity, and never more so than when Mr. 
Wells drives the coach. He works the Weltkinema with an 
experienced hand, and we all like a good catastrophe when 
we get it. Once it was Martians ; then it was comets ; now 
it is the atomic bomb—*“ and hey then up go we.” It may 
be that his World Republic is illogical and his sacred hier- 
archy of scientists have the intolerable virtues of the old 
Abel; but at least they are more entertaining than the 
tedious entanglements of the old Adam and the inelegant 
importunities of the old Eve, with which Mr. Wells has 
bombarded us of late years. 

The book (like Gaul and the later speeches of Mr. Glad- 
stone) is divided into three parts: there is the paulo post 
future from 1930 to 1950, the European war of 1956, and 
the World Republic, which followed that singular cam- 
paign. The first period is very much like the present, only 
more so, and the rather facile creation of such innovations 
as the John Burns Relief Offices on the Embankment, the 
Carnegie Foundation opposite Somerset House, and the 
Galleries of Leicester Square seems a little unworthy. _ The 
history is more interesting ; the first atomic discoveries of 
1933 are comparatively unnoticed, but ten years later the 
tadio-active engine revolutionises traction and aeronautics, 
and the arrival of atomic power transforms the world. It 
is welcomed with a financial collapse and 
there is a story of a demented London stockbroker running out into 
Threadneedle Street and tearing off his clothes as he ran. “ The Steel 
Trust is Scrapping the whole of its plant,” he shouted. “ The State 

ilways are going to scrap all their engines. Everything’s going to 

Sscrapped—everything! Come and scrap the Mint, you fellows; 
come and scrap the Mint ! ” 

In this period was tried the remarkable patent action of 
Dass vy, Holsten; unlike most patent actions, it was tried 











by a jury, presumably because in 1940 a jury was a 
highly educated and ideal tribunal for the conduct of a 
technical case. The defendant, who is one of Mr. Wells’s 
heroes, committed perjury, with the result that the unsuc- 
cessful plaintiff went to an asylum as a lesson in the con- 
Sequences of going to law. House-flies and the legal 
profession are genuinely obnoxious to Mr. Wells, and in view 
of his conviction that the Temple is a den of thieves it is by 
the exercise of a singular magnanimity that he refrains 
from dropping an atomic bomb on the Law Courts. His 
revenges are confined to the destruction of a Lord Chan- 
cellor and the establishment of a Code. It was the design 
of King Egbert to eliminate lawyers by codifying the law, 
but it had evidently escaped the attention of that extremely 
ill-informed young man that lawyers are not yet extinct 
either in France or in Germany. 

Then comes the Last War, which is conducted in the 
Low Countries between the Triple Alliance and the Triple 
Entente on familiar lines. There is a remarkable design 
emanating from the English commander for “ a great flank 
march through Holland with all the British submarines and 
hydroplanes and torpedo craft pouring up the Rhine in 
support of it.” It had perhaps not occurred to that 
eminent soldier that a submarine is a vessel which travels 
under water in order to discharge torpedoes against large 
warships, and that its activities might be restricted by the 
fact that the Rhine is not a sea, but a river. But, on the 
whole, the War is the most satisfactory part of the book ; it 
would appear from the mention of Hirson that Mr. Wells 
has been giving a thorough study to the campaign on the 
Semoy. All sensitive persons will be grateful for the destruc- 
tion of central Berlin, but the drowning of Holland seems 
thoroughly unfair, although the description of the bore 
of the North Sea is a magnificent passage. One misses in 
the catastrophe Mr. Wells’s usual Chorus; there should 
always be a scrubby little man to say “ Crikey!” as the 
universe heels slowly over. 

Then, in an atmosphere of asphodel and _ great 
employers, the strong, silent men set up the World Republic, 
under the direction of King Egbert, who is far too much 
impressed with the importance of being Egbert, but has 
some good things to say about Their present Majesties. 
There is a Ruritanian interlude in the Balkans, and the 
long night of the Synthetic State shuts down upon mankind. 
Democracy peters dismally out under an omnipotent 
Executive, and the world is set free because there are no 
more laws: there are only regulations. Who but a Babu 
could resist the logic of it? The federation of the world, 
which begins in the concentration camps, was completed 
in the Italian lakes by a young man who had read The 
Golden Bough. And an educationist with the appearance 
of a member of the Labour Party went up into a mountain 
to die: he was named Karenin, and was presumably Anna’s 
relict. But, before he died, he talked ; inter alia he settled 
the Woman Question: ‘“‘ Your future,” he told them, 
‘* as women is a diminishing future,”’ which is precisely what 
Man said to the Mammoth, but perhaps with greater 
truth. Life in the Synthetic State sounds unamusing: it 
is a weary world from which Mr. Wells has exorcised the 
flesh and the devil. It convinces us that only a grammarian 
could live in the Future Perfect. 

But there is no need to labour criticism on such a book. 
Anybody who is familiar with the body of Mr. Wells’s work 
will know what the book is like. It is full of mannerisms 
which have irritated us for years, and of other mannerisms 
which have fascinated us for years. If not a masterpiece, it 
is at any rate the work of a genius, and of a genius who, 
whatever his faults, rarely commits the fault of being 
unreadable. 
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The Life of 
Walter Bagehot. 


By his Sister-in-Law, Mrs. RUSSELL 
BARRINGTON. With Portraits and 


other Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


‘*To me the most interesting book of the year by far is the 
‘ Life of Walter Bagehot,’ by his sister-in-law, Mrs. Russell 
Barrington. A good book, full of personal interest, 
frank and affectionate, the work of a refined and comprehend- 
ing mind.’’—Claudius Clear in The British Weekly. 

‘Mrs. Barrington has given a portrait, at once true and 
singularly attractive, of a character, rich, versatile, original, and 
lovable.'’—The Times. 

‘This ably written ‘Life’ will serve not only to make 
known to many a particularly bright and interesting personality, 
but to draw many readers to the profitable study of the com- 
plete edition of Bagehot's writings which Messrs. Longmans 
are publishing.’’—The Nation. 


THE PASSING OF THE GREAT REFORM 
ILL. By J. R. M. BUTLER, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


‘Mr. Butler will be welcomed to the ranks of historians, 
and this essay on a great political episode is an excellent piece 
of work.’’—Saturday Review. 


LIFE OF CHARLES, THIRD EARL 
STANHOPE. Commenced by GHITA_STANHOPE. 
Revised and Completed by G. P. GOOCH. With Illustrations- 
8vo. 10s. net. 

‘* Mr. Gooch gives an admirable little sketch of his 
character.'"—The Nation. 


WORKS BY 
SIDNEY AND BEATRICE WEBB: 


THE HISTORY OF TRADE UNIONISM. with 
Map and Full Bibliography of the Subject. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY: a Study in Trade 
Unionism. 8vo. 12s. net. 


ENGLISH POOR LAW POLICY.  8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 


THE BREAK-UP OF THE POOR LAW: 
Being Part I. of the Minority Report of the Poor Law 
Commission. Edited, with Introduction. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

*,° A Complete List of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb's Books sent on 

application. 


Messrs. Longmans and Co.'s Dist. 


CHRISTOPHER WREN, Author of ** Dew and Mildew,” &c. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘* It contains humour, drama, and, above all, it grips the 
reader to the last page.’’"—Birmingham Gazette. 


EARTH WITH HER BARS AND OTHER 
POEMS. By EDITH DART, Author of “ Rebecca Drew,” 


&c. F’cap. 8vo, Paper covers, Is. net ; cloth, 2s, net. 


THE WATERS OF TWILIGHT. Byc.c.MAR.- 

TINDALE, S.J. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

‘* A casket of rare literary pleasures; it is a fount of impli- 
cations and suggestions of supreme value; it is an outpouring 
of choice and exquisite gifts from heart and mind, intellect and 
soul; it is a joyous ebullition of an engaging personality ; but 
the first description is insistent; it is a thing of amazing 
beauty.’’—Catholic Times. 


THE SOCIAL DISEASE AND HOW TO 
FIGHT IT, A REJOINDER. ...By Mrs. MANDELL 
CREIGHTON. Crown 8vo. Is. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 











BELGIUM'S FIELD-WORKERS 


Les Ouvriers Agricolesen Belgique, By Benoir Boucne, 
Brussels: Misch & Thron. 7fr. 50c. 


Belgium has been called the “Social Laboratory” of 
Eurcpe. In its politics and social conditions to-day may 
be seen extremes of reaction and progress, of backwardness 
and good organisation. Belgium is an industrial country, 
and in its crganisations connected with industry is tho- 
roughly modern; but in its agricultural conditions it has 
strange and interesting survivals from the past, Belgian 
field-workers as a whole remaining nearer to the penurious 
and semi-barbarous independence of the Russian than to the 
servile wagedom of the English agricultural workers. No 
Belgian census has been published since 1895 (that for 1910 
not being yet ready). At that time, nineteen years ago, there 
was no great difference in number between the industrial and 
agricultural populations of Belgium, the published figures 
being 1,202,905 of the latter and 1,130,000 of the former ; 
but, as M. Bouché points out, only 14 per cent. of the Belgian 
agricultural population was represented by wage-earners ; 
and these—such is the general impression—are, in their 
relations with employers, more independent than are most 
workers for wages in industry. Indeed, according to the 
conventional law of supply and demand, since the demand 
for labour by the Belgian farmers is certainly not adequately 
met by the supply, the Belgian agricultural labourer should 
be able to exact any pay he likes. 

Whether the Belgian field-workers are in actual fact poorer 
or richer than industrial workers is a question which, ac- 
cording to the author, cannot be decided—* Les salaires 
urbains et les salaires ruraux ne peuvent pas étre mis en 
rapport les uns avec les autres ’"—it depends on the “ milieu.” 
But, be the agricultural labourer or the town worker really 
the better off, there is the hard fact that the rural exodus is 
perpetual in Belgium, as in every country in Europe. The 
town attracts the field-worker, and he becomes a good 
factory worker; the farm seldom attracts the town worker, 
and when he is driven to the land by unemployment he is 
not much good to the farmer. One of the authorities ques- 
tioned stated : “ Personal experience has brought me to this 
conviction, that the question of the rural exodus is intimately 
bound up with the question of wages.” In order that wages 
may be increased to a rate sufficient for the necessities of 
the worker, employers and farmers, it is suggested, should 
come to understand that agriculture may be made to pay; 
that it is an industry; and that, with the development of 
machinery, facilities for transport, and so forth, it should 
become “special” and “ commercial” and be no more 
“integral.” In order to keep his farm staff the farmer 
quoted tried to ensure them “ an independent home life such 
as industrial workers enjoy; contrary to the established, 
and too traditionally retained, custom which makes of the 
field-worker an appendage and offshoot of the family of the 
employer, fed and lodged at the farm, and consequertly 
having neither individuality nor liberty.” 

Such conditions would be explanation enough why the 
Belgian agricultural labourer does not organise in trade 
unions. But there are others too. From a_ distinctly 
Labour point of view the most interesting section of the 
book is that dealing with the question ‘“ Why the agricul- 
tural labourers are not organised.” The first reason is given 
in the rather quaint sentence, “ l’ouvrier agricole est, chez 
nous, un candidat a la terre.”” That is: 


No young agricultural labourer has as his programme of action the 
amelioration of his position as an agricultural labourer ; he does not 
struggle essentially as a wage-earner, but as a future autonomous 
cultivator ; rightly or wrongly he considers his position as transitory ; 
he is sustained by the force of his ideal, the myth of property, which 
resolves itself often enough in reality into occupation on lease. - - - 
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They all have a life harder than that of the agricultural labourers 
properly so-called ; that is to say, the wage-earners on the large farms. 

This last, by the way, is just what Compére-Morel is con- 
tinually drumming into sociologists about small proprietors 
in France. On the other hand, a remarkable contrast 
between conditions in France and in Belgium is seen in the 
fact that (at least up to 1895) in Belgium large properties 
grow fewer and small ones more numerous. In 1846 there 
were 4,333 farms of 125 acres or over, and only 247,551 of 
18 acres or less. In 1895 there were 458,120 farms of 18 
acres or less, and only 3,584 of 125 acres or more. 

On the whole Les Ouvriers Agricoles en Belgique. which is 
one of the “ Etudes Sociales ” of the Institute Solvay, is a 
miscellaneous collection of very useful figures, facts, and 
opinions; dry in parts, but not without its picturesque 
passages. 


DRAMATIC ACTUALITIES 


Dramatic Actualities. By W. L. Georce. Sidgwick & 
Jackson. 

“ Actualities ” is a formidable word. At the sound of it 
the diffident prepare to lay down their opinions, the enthusi- 
astic to receive a cold douche, the shockable to wince, the 
critic—to trip upon the most outrageous fallacies, mixed or 
not, as the case may be, with summary good sense. Like 
the word “ nourishment” in the mouth of one discussing 
dict, when the word “ actuality ” breaks upon the ear the 
listener knows that he is going to be told that all sorts of 
nice things he is in the habit of consuming are worthless, 
and told it most probably on insufficient grounds. It is a 
very rough-and-ready rule, but not a bad one, to receive with 
caution any statement which contains cither word. Mr. 
George is a writer you must read with caution. There is an 
air of plausible trenchancy about him ; he has the manner 
of one who goes straight to the point, but when he uses such 
phrases as “‘ the ground being cleared ” it is well to look to 
see if this is really the case. He will generalise for you 
boldly, and speak of something “* coming to light ” as though 
it were a great straddling unaccommodating fact no one 
could get round, yet on closer examination it may prove 
highly dubious. 

For instance, on page 4 (this is indeed the corner-stone 
of his contention) he says : “* Not a single play of ideas has, 
during the last ten years, enjoyed as good a run as a Garrick 
Theatre failure’!!! On this three exclamation marks are 
sufficient comment—one, say, for Man and Superman, one 
for Hindle Wakes, and one for Fanny’s First Play. Or shall 
we add ten more—for False Gods, Chains, The Admirable 
Crichton, respectively, and all the plays by Galsworthy, 
Shaw, Synge, which arg always on tour during the vear 
and constantly being revived? Mr. George writes as “ the 
common man”; but would he not, as a practical proposi- 
tion, rather purchase for the same sum the rights of The 
Playboy of the Western World, which he declares proved too 
esoteric for the common man, or, say, of The Doctor's 
Dilemma, than those of the averagely successful, let alone the 
unsuccessful, ‘* Garrick Theatre play ” ? He roundly asserts 
that the drama of ideas has brought financial disaster on all 
who have touched it, which is untrue; though, of course, 
many such plays have failed, just as many plays which aim 
at popularity fail every year. He asserts that the cause 
of the failure of the intellectual drama is not that it is “* too 
good ” for the public, but ‘* not good enough.” The plays 
have been bad, that is the secret of the matter ; for “ there 
is a public in England for serious drama ” ; but the public, 
he maintains, is an unerring judge of good workmanship, and 
has condemned them. Now, no doubt many of these 
failures have been not too good, but too bad to be popular, 
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QUELLA 


By GEOFFREY NORTON FARMER. §Just?published. 

Ww ith picture wrapper in colour. 6s. THE FIRST REVIEW: 
r. Farmer is a newcomer to the art of fiction, but he has, 

in the good old Calvinistic phrase, * the root of the matter in 

him.” In * Quella’ he has evolved a really original notion 
. it is a brilliantly clever idea.”""—Sunday Times, 


QUELLA 


MEGAN OF 
THE DARK ISLE 


By Mrs. J. O. Arnold, Author of “ The Fiddler,” etc. 6s. 
of Anglesey, The Daily Telegraph says: 
to everyone. 


THE LILY 
AND THE ROSE 


By G. de Vauriard, Author of “ Mated in Soul,” etc. 
A telling story of an artless girl and her adventuress mother. 


TWO’S COMPANY 


Just out. 


By Dorothea Mackellar and Ruth Bedford, Lay of “ The Little Blue 


Devil.” 6s. 
distinction.” 


A GARDEN 
OF THE GODS 


By Edith M. Keate. Now ready. 6s. 


“ A most entertaining and intriguing story. 


THE REBELLION 
OF ESTHER 


By Margaret Legge, Author of * 
Punch says : 


The Morning Post says: work of charm 


“A Semi-Detached Marriage.” 
“ A carefully studied and ably-written novel.” 


A romance 
“A novel to be recommended 


The Pall Mall Gazette says: 


6s. 
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and if Mr. George confined himself to asserting that, we 
should not protest. The public want, he says, realism, 
a story well told, character exhibited in action rather than 
in talk, “ the light touch,” and a constructive happy philo- 
sophy, and not a destructive gloomy one. In his first two 
essays he holds these demands to be perfectly reasonable, but 
in the third he does a moonlight flit from this position. On 
page 74 he says that “ the primary objection of the bourgeoisie 
to the unpleasant detail is fundamentally an objection to 
reality *’: that they “look upon all true representations of 
life as unpleasant.” The “ realism ” they demand is there- 
fore a shallow sort, and their point of view not one which a 
dramatist bent upon treating his subject thoroughly can 
very well heed. As regards the infallibility of the public 
as a judge of technique, Mr. George’s trust in it is fallacious. 
They certainly have a sense of the qualities a play may share 
with an expensive dressing-bag ; but in the case of plays 
which depict a moral crisis they always tend to favour 
exaggeration, and they are pleased to see substituted for 
the inward significance of the situation external and arbitrary 
circumstances which heighten superficially the intensity of 
it. They invariably prefer the extraordinary and adven- 
titious, and encourage the employment of coincidence, irrele- 
vant comedy, pathos, and the piling up of agony, devices the 
good dramatist aims at discarding. In a good play the words 
of the characters are actions. If Mr. George replies that the 
public he discusses in this third essay is not the public he 
speaks of as waiting for the intellectual drama, the reviewer 
can only answer that he has not made this clear. He describes 
them both as demanding “joy,” “ comic relief” (as though 
Mr. Shaw did not provide this !), and as very good judges 
of form. As examples of the doubtfulness of the statements 
on the strength of which Mr. George generalises upon the 
intellectual drama and as a warning that he must be read 
with caution, we may quote (1) the reference to “ Mr. 
Shaw’s lack of success in Germany” (no contemporary 
English dramatist has had so great a success in Germany) ; 
(2) “Mr. Arnold Bennett’s play, What the Public Wants, a 
work of some intellectual intention, also proved emphati- 
cally to be what the public wanted ” (this play did not have 
a long run). 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Lectures on Housing. By B. Sresoum Rownrree and A. C. Picov. 
Manchester University Press. 

Building By-laws in Rural Districts. By Sir Wittiam Cuance, Bt., 
M.A. Is. and Is. 6d. 


In the course of his lecture given at Manchester University, Mr. 
Rowntree discusses how far it is possible to provide satisfactory houses 
for the working classes at rents which they can afford to pay. He 
emphasises particularly the possibilities of Public Utility Societies as 
agencies for satisfactory housing development. Professor Pigou 
deals with the question whether it is legitimate from an economic 
point of view for the State to provide a subsidy for the housing of the 
poor who cannot afford to pay a rent sufficiently high to keep them 
above the level of a tolerable national minimum of dwelling accom- 
modation. He concludes that there is no a priori case against such a 
policy. Both lectures constitute eminently clear statements of the 
problems with which they deal. 

Sir William Chance’s pamphlet contains a short paper giving the 
history of the efforts of the Building By-Laws Reform Association to 
secure considerable modifications in the powers of Rural District Councils 
with regard to making and enforcing building by-laws. The texts of 
the Bill and of the model code of by-laws approved by the Association 
are also reprinted. 


The Bankside Costume Book for Children. By Meticenr STone. 
Wells Gardner, Darton. 2s. 6d. net. 


We have already drawn attention to the excellent Bankside 
Acting Edition of Shakespeare for Schools. This little book, uniform 
with the Shakespeare, is a guide to the proper clothing of the young 
actors in the plays, and contains simple instructions, with illustrations, 
for making the dresses. The book should also be of use to persons who 


frequent fancy dress balls. 
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A Short History of Marriage. By Erne: L. Urnun. Rider. 3s. 6d. 


net. 


A compilation of snippets exhibiting much manual labour on the 
part of its author, but containing nothing original. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS have become a great deal more cheerful. 
M In the first place the Stock Exchange liked the 
result of the Ipswich Election, and in the foreign 
market Brazilian securities have been better on account of 
the rise in the exchange. I should not be surprised if 
Brazilian stocks improved considerably during the next few 
months, although there may be a hitch or two before the 
negotiations for the new loan that is necessary are concluded. 
Markets are paying less attention to Mexico, and in the 
United States dealers are beginning to admit that it is just 
possible that the policy of the “ Schoolmaster-President ” 
(as they contemptuously call him) may turn out to be right 
after all. The Antofagasta (Chile) & Bolivia Railway shows 
splendid results, and has increased the dividend on its 
Deferred Stock from 8} to 11 per cent., which means that 
the 5 per cent. Preferred Ordinary receives an additional 
lpercent. It is pleasant to see at least one South American 
Railway doing well. News from the Argentine is better, 
and it is expected that the maize will now come forward 
to swell railway traffics. The underwriters of the £3,000,000 
New South Wales 4 per cent. Stock, referred to last week, 
had to take up about 80 per cent. of the amount, and the 
issue was quoted at a discount; as usual, however, the 
price has since improved, and at the present time cannot 
be bought for less than one-eighth discount—i.e., £98 17s. 6d. 
per £100 of Stock. The Vancouver & Districts Joint 
Sewerage & Drainage 4} per cent. Loan offered at 96 is a 
good loan, for in addition to being a direct obligation of 
Vancouver and three adjacent municipalities, it is abso- 
lutely guaranteed by the Province of British Columbia. 
The statistics of Stock Exchange values compiled by the 
Bankers’ Magazine show a heavy fall last month in all 
securities with the exception of Americans, but the next 
month’s table should make a better showing. 


* * * 


The agreement whereby the Government acquires contro 
of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, Ltd., by the subscription 
of £2,000,000 Ordinary Shares, £1,000 6 per cent. Participating 
Preference Shares and £199,000 of 5 per cent. Debenture 
Stock is a most important step, for, if the reasons supporting 
it are valid, they apply equally to coal and one or two other 
products. Some years ago the State lent its superior credit 
to the Cunard Company for the purpose of raising additional 
capital, but this was a loan without any profit to the country, 
whereas in the present instance, in exchange for the greater 
part of the money to be found, the Government receives 
Ordinary Shares. Of course there is risk attaching to 
everything which depends upon the permanency of mineral 
deposits, but the Government seems to have taken every 
precaution. This adventure or speculation on the part of 
the State will be watched with interest; the only other 
great speculation the British Government has ever under- 
taken in that direction—viz., the purchase in 1875 of 176,602 
Suez Canal shares at a cost of £3,976,582—has turned out 
marvellously successful, for these shares are now worth 
about £37,000,000, whilst the annual dividend exceeds 
£1,000,000. 

* * * 


Some excitement exists in the United States about the 
Bill for Federal control of railway stock and bond issues, 
































WISE WORDS 
FURNISHING 


o URNISHING,"’ said the Sage, ‘‘is an undertaking 

calling for one of two things. Either an expert know- 

ledge of the goods, or dealing with a firm in whom you 
can repose implicit trust. 

**On the one hand, unless you have the inner know- 
ledge of the Trade itself, you cannot appraise the true value of 
your purchase. 

**On the other, you are almost wholly in the hands of the 
salesman. 

** Much of the ‘ glue-and-chip-and-fustian ' furniture you buy 
cheap and new is so much firewood in a twelvemonth’s time ! 

‘* Take the word of a man who knows, and buy SECOND- 
HAND—good, sound, solid stuff, second-hand—high-grade 
second-hand furniture—people goin’ abroad, you know—but 
better still, buy of a firm which has builded a reputation for 
sound, high-grade, second-hand furniture—better still at Jelks & 
Sons, of Holioway, the owners of London's largest Furniture 
Depository. 

‘* You see,"’ he said, settling himself comfortably in the folds 
of the ample chair, ‘‘ you are unharassed by ‘runners’; you 
are unembarrassed by the publicity of the auction room, and 
you can go in privacy and alone and make your selection from 
the finest range of high-grade second-hand furniture in the 
country—at your own time—and practically at your own price. 

‘* These depositories of Jelks provide an unexampled choice 
of really tip-top furniture. Mrs. Browne-Jones takes a house 
at the seaside, furnished, we'll say—or she goes abroad fora 
space. She stores her fine home of furniture at the Jelks 
depositories. She is a widow, perhaps. While away she re- 
marries. Her fees for storage at the depositories have run up 
apace ; she writes Jelks asking them to give her a price for the 
whole housefu!, deducting the amount owing for storage. 
Jelks and she agree on a figure—well, such as only the peculiar 
circumstances justify,'' he finished, with an oracular wave of 
the meerschaum pipe-stem. 

** You can't do better than run up and see Jelks’ Showrooms 
of high-grade second-hand furniture; they have on view there 
some £40,000 worth of stock—all solid substantial furniture of 
the ‘good old kind '—the showrooms have a floor-space of 
250,000 square feet, and they issue a monthly Bargain List, 
detailing an alluring selection of goods—just the thing you want 
—just the thing,'’ he concluded, reaching for another spill, as 
the very young man thanked him 


Let us put your name on our postal list and we 
will forward our Monthly Bargain List, showing 
rare examples of HIGH-GRADE SECOND- 
HAND Furniture, free and post free, regularly. 


W. JELKS & SONS, 


263°-275®°, Holloway Road, London, N. 
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which was reported favourably to the House of Representa- 
tives early this month by the Committee of Inter-State and 
Foreign Commerce. It is said that its provisions are so 
drastic that in many quarters it is expected, if it becomes 
law, to ‘“‘ revolutionise, if not demoralise,”’ the railroad 
industry of the United States. It is understood that the 
Bill embodies the views of President Wilson’s Administra- 
tion. According to its provisions, no railway company 
may issue stocks or bonds until it has received authority 
from the Inter-State Commission, to which all facts in 
connection with the issue must be disclosed. No person 
may be an official or director of more than one railway 
company without the approval of the Commission, and 
severe punishment attaches to any violation of the law. 
Railway officials are prohibited from accepting compensa- 
tion from any concerns which finance the companies, and 
it is made unlawful for any officer or director to pay or 
receive as salaries or dividends any money resulting from 
the sale of stocks or bonds or from any other source except 
from the earnings of the railroad, and then only if proper 
provision has been made for the upkeep of the road-bed 
its equipment and facilities. After reading these provision, 
it is easy to see that the enactment would revolutionise, bu, 
not why it should demoralise, the American railway industry — 
* * * 


Our own railway companies, which are indebted to their 
bankers and to the various workmen’s benevolent and 
pension funds in their possession to the extent of several 
million pounds, are now finding it necessary to raise additional 
capital. The London and North-Western Railway a few 
days ago invited applications for its 5 per cent. Preference 
Stock at a price not less than 98 per cent. (which is really 
about 964, for the stock carrics a full half-year’s interest, 
payable July Ist), but omitted to state how much it was 
offering, for which it has been criticised by most of the 
papers. That pearl among English railways, the London, 
Chatham and Dover (although it is only fair to say that 
the system is rapidly improving), is offering £350,000 of 
4 per cent. Debenture Stock at 90 per cent., at which price 
it yields nearly 4} per cent., and should be a safe enough 
investment, for, although the company is hopelessly over- 
capitalised, this stock ranks high, and last year’s receipts 
showed a large surplus after meeting prior charges. The 
appearance of these two issues almost simultaneously is a 
good illustration of the waste arising from the Railway 
system of the country being in the hands of a large number 
of companies. Both companies require further capital for 
extensions. One raises additional capital in the shape of 
Preference Stock at an annual cost to it of about £4 3s. 
per cent., whilst the other issues Debentures which cost 
it nearly £4 10s. per cent. per annum. When Germany, 
Switzerland, Australia, or New Zealand raise additional 
capital for railway purposes, they pay the same rate for it 
whether it be for a railway system in the north of the 
country or in the south. Another point that is worth noting 
is, that whereas a railway company can only raise part of 
its capital in the shape of Debenture or Preferred Stock, 
and for the balance has to issue Ordinary Stock on which 
it has to give a higher return, the State, when it borrows, 
issues only Loan Stock, at the minimum interest rate. 
Our railways already have works in hand which will cost 
something like eighteen millions, so that further loans are 
imminent, and the companies will probably try to get them 
out of the way before the trouble with their employees 
becomes acute. 


* * * 


The people in control of London’s Underground Railway 
and Omnibus traffic seem to be anxious to avoid any 


desperate conflict with their employees, and certainly treat 
the men’s Union in a manner very different from that 
adopted by the large railway companies. Profitable as 
their undertaking is, those at the head of it probably realise 
the enormous difficulties which beset them, for sooner or 
later some special contribution towards the upkeep of the 
roads appears inevitable. It is said that representatives of 
some of the London Borough Councils have been in com- 
munication with the Government with a view to imposing 
special rates upon the motor omnibus companies for the 
purpose of repairing damage caused to suburban roads by 
that traffic. The suggestion put forward is that a tax of 
three-eighths of a penny per mile should be levied upon 
every motor omnibus operating outside the City area. 
It is doubtful if any decision will be come to until the case 
of the new western road is settled ; there, it will be recollected, 
it has been proposed that the motor omnibuses should con- 
tribute to the cost of maintenance. Why on earth London 
does not deal with its omnibus traffic in the same way as 
Paris isa mystery. There the city, realising that omnibuses, 
like the tramways, are a “ public utility ” undertaking and 
should be a monopoly, give a concession to one company, 
which has to pay to the city as its share 3} per cent. of the 
annual gross traffic receipts up to thirty million franes 
and 4 per cent. of the excess. 
Emit Davies. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS 


Godfrey Phillips (Wholesale Tobacconists).—This company’s fortunes 
are at a low ebb. Its five years of existence as a limited company have 
shown a steadily diminishing vitality. It distributed 5 per cent. for 
1909 and 4 per cent. for 1910. For the next two years only the Preference 
dividend was paid. Then, last year, the Preference dividend was cut 
down by one half. Net profit has fallen from £13,210 to £4,253. The 
chairman gives many reasons for this wretched result—high cost of 
leaf, Balkan war, increased consumption in new countries, Lloyd George. 
The cause he does not mention is, we fear, the correct one ; directors 
never allude to it voluntarily. The balance-sheet reveals the weak 
position : loans from bankers and others, £36,750; trade creditors, 
£20,000 more at £74,800, with no more cash than £1,800. The business 
cannot well continue on these lines. Here are some “ Assets”; 
goodwill, £127,000; preliminary expenses, £3,600; registration of 
trade marks, £1,812; advertising unexhausted, £6,400; foreign trade 
developments, £20,000. And of the debts owing to the company 
£28,000 are “ not immediately realisable, but have a goodwill value, 
and are partly secured by life policies.” Whose life policies ? 


Channel Tunnel.—It was as far back as 1881 that the pioneers of this 
movement registered the Submarine Continental Railways Co. In 
1886 they took over the “ rights and properties ” of the Channel Tunnel 
Co., and adopted that title. Of course, Parliament refused to sanction 
the scheme, and up to the present the company have spent a fruitless 
£57,000 on “construction ” and £11,700 on efforts to pass its Bill. 
There are 456,757 shares of 4s. each, all of which have been called up, 
but some faithless ones backslided, and 31,378 shares have been for- 
feited because of refusals to pay balances due. There are liquid assets 
amounting to £27,800, and liabilities of only £63. The promoters have 
now referred the matter to the consideration of the Imperial Defence 
Committee, whose opinion they await. Doubtless some day it will be 
possible to get to France without the necessity for tipping a com- 
passionate steward. 


Sunderland District Electric Trams.—This company got into such a 
desperate position that it was forced to reconstruct. Its profit for 
1912-13 is £11,300, which compares with £9,800 for the previous year, 
but these figures are taken before paying interest on bonds. The 
prospects are not exactly hopeful, but they show some slight improve- 
ment. The company has bought 16 new cars, making a total rolling 
stock of 33. People are settling along the lines. Who knows ?— 
some day the 12 per cent. Preference shares may receive a dividend. 


British Cotton and Wool Dyers (‘‘ Slubbers *’).—Disappointment has 
followed the career of this over-capitalised concern as surely “ as the 
cartwheel follows the ox.” The combine started in 1900 with a capital 
of £2,000,000, of which nearly one half was paid for goodwill. It was 
gross ; no dividends were paid for seven years, since when the record 
has been : 2 per cent., nil, 2} per cent., 2 per cent., nil, 7 percent. The 
capital was then cut down to £500,000, and some £900,000 of goodwill 
was eliminated from the assets. Now, for the first year of its reforma- 
tion, its results are wretched. Gross profits, £72,600; net, £9,300 ; 
not enough to pay the 5 per cent. (equivalent to 1} per cent. on the old 
capital) which is distributed. Nevertheless, the company has a fighting 
chance, and shareholders with the sporting instinct should keep their 
shares. 
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A SPECIAL LECTURE 


Mrs. ANNIE BESANT 


(President of the Theosophical Society). 


SUBJECT : 


INDIA’S PLEA 
FOR JUSTICE: 


Shall India be a Buttress or a Peril to the Empire ? 


ON 


Thursday Evening, June 11, at 8.30 p.m 


IN THE CHAIR: 
The Right Hon. The EARL BRASSEY, G.C.B 





1,000 FREE TICKETS. 
Tickets Numbered S/-, 2/-. 


Apply to the Theosophical Publishing Society, 161 New Bond Street, W.., 
or The Queen's Hall, Langham Place, W. 


Admission l/-, 





The Theosophical Society in England and Wales. 
CENTRAL LONDON LODGE. 
KENSINGTON TOWN HALL 

High Street, Kensington, W. 


LECTURE 
MRS. ANNIE BESANT 


(President of the Theosophical Society) 


“THEOSOPHY AND SOCIAL WORK.” 
Tuesday, June 9th, 1914. At 8 p.m. 
Seats, Numbered, 3s. and 2s. Admission 1s. and 6d. 
Apply to the Theosophical Publishing Society, 161, New Bond Street, W.: The 


Theosophical Society, 19, Tavistock Square, W.C.; The Order of the Star in the 
East, 290, Regent Street, W. 


To be followed by a series of Lectures on Pressing Social Suestions by prominent 
Speakers. For particulars see Handbills 





FEDERATION ABOLITIONISTE INTERNATIONALE 


(For the Abolition of Official Regulation of Prostitution). 
Right Hon. JAMES STUART, LL.D. 


Hon. Secretary of the to eaaae 
Dr. HELEN WILS 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE, PORTSMOUTH, 
June 15th to 18th, 1914. 


“OA CONSTRUCTIVE POLICY: 
LIBERTY & RESPONSIBILITY” 


IN REGARD TO 
THE REDUCTION OF PUBLIC IMMORALITY. 
THE REDUCTION OF VENEREAL DISEASE. 


For fall particulars and tickets apply Secretary, Int. Fed., 19 Tothill St., 
Westminster. 








SIXPENCE 
IMPORTANT TO SOCIALISTS AND TRADE UNIONISTS. 


INTEREST, GOLD AND BANKING: 


A Discourse on Democratic Finance. 
By FREDERICK TEMPLE. 
Leadon: EFFINGHAM WILSON, 54, THREADNEEDIE ST., E.C. 




















OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the man 
agement of the Socie f 
Be io For full particulars apply to the Headmaster, Bootean 
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BLUE BOOK 
SUPPLEMENTS 


HE purpose of these supplements, which 
: are issued monthly with THE NEW 
STATESMAN, is to rescue from un- 
deserved obscurity the mas of interesting 
and enormously valuable information which is 
regularly being published at the public expense, 
and almost as regularly overlooked ; and at the 
same time to provide Members of Parliament, local 
administrators, officials, political and social workers, 
and all others interested in public affairs, with a 
convenient and complete résumé of official 
publications, The following Spectra SuPPLEMENTS 
have already been published and copies of the 
issues containing them may still be purchased : 
THE AWAKENING OF IRELAND. 
RURAL REFORM. 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION IN GERMANY. 
THE AWAKENING OF WOMEN. 
SECOND CHAMBERS OF THE WORLD. 
CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION AND PROFIT- 
SHARING. 
WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 
THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 
MOTHERHOOD AND THE STATE. 


Copies may be obtained from THE PUBLISHER 
10, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
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STATESMAN 


Published Weekly and obtainable on Saturday 
morning at all newsagents and bookstalls. 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS: 


The NEW STATESMAN, ‘including S$ ean be 
sent direct and post free for ome year at the Picllowing terms : 


InLanD - 26 SHILLINGs 
ForeIcn - 30 Suitiincs 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES: 
PER PAGE—EIGHT GUINEAS 
and pro rata. 
(Per Inch - Eight Shillings) 
SPECIAL POSITIONS—TEN GUINEAS PER PAGE. 











FINANCE. sas iti 
Reports- - - £10 10s, 
MEETINGS - - £12 12s. 
PRrosPECTUSES- - £15 15s. 


PRIVATE PREPAID ADVERTISEMENTS : 

Situations Vacaat and Wanted, Educational 

and Municipal Appointments, Articles for 
Sale or Wanted. 


ONE PENNY PER WORD (Minimum 30 Words) 
Latest Day for “Copy "—WEDNESDAY. 


All communications should be addressed to THE 
MANAGER, 10, Great Queena St., Kingsway, Londoa,W.C, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE FABIAN SOCIETY 


FABIAN ESSAYS IN SOCIALISM. Seven Essays on Socialism by Srpney Wess, 
BERNARD SHAW, ANNIE Besant, Hupert BLanp, Sir Sypney Otivier, K.C.M.G., 
Wituram Crarkg, and GraHaM Wattas. First published in 1889. Republished 
(but not revised) in 1908 with new Preface by the Editor, Bernarp Suaw. 
Paper, 6d. (postage 24d.) Cloth, 1s. 6d. (postage 4d.) 

WHAT TO READ on Social and Economic Subjects. A classified list of the best 
books on subjects important to the progressive politician and social student. 
Interleaved. Paper, 1s. Cloth, 2s. 

THE RURAL PROBLEM. Report of the Fabian Rural Enquiry Committee, 
prepared by the Chairman, H. D. Harpen. Cloth, 2s. 6d. (postage 3d.) 

THIS MISERY OF BOOTS. By H.G. Wetts. 3d. (postage 1d.) 

BALLADS AND LYRICS OF SOCIALISM. By E. Nessrr. Paper, 6d. Cloth, 1s. 
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Paper, 6d. (postage 1d.) Cloth, 1s. (postage 2d.) 
IX. THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TRADE UNIONISM. By J. H. Greenwoop 
V. THE COMMON SENSE OF MUNICIPAL TRADING. By Bernarp Suaw 
VI. SOCIALISM AND THE NATIONAL MINIMUM. By Mrs. Sipwey Wena, Miss B. L. 


Hurcuins, and others 


VII. WASTAGE OF CHILD LIFE. By J. Jounsron, M.D. A Study of Lancashire Towns 








A Selection of Fabian Tracts 


Bound Volume 
of Tracts con- 
taining those 
opposite and al: 
others that are 
in print, abou. 
80in all. Buck- 
ram, $5. Od. nes 


(postage 64d.) 
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General Socialism Special Current Problems 
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45- The Impossibilities of Anarchism (2d.). 131. The Decline in the Birth Rate. By Sipney Wess 


By Bernarp SHaw 
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By Stoney Wess 


162. Family Life on a Pound a Week (2d.). 
By Mrs. Pemser Reeves 
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146. Socialism and Superior Brains, By Bernarp Suaw 155. The Case against the Referendum. 





51. Socialism—True and False. By Sipney Wess By Currorp D. Sarr 
147. Capital and Compensation. By E. R. Pease 153. The Twentieth Century Reform Bill. 
159. The Necessary Basis of Society. By Sipney Wene By H. H. Scuroesser 
169. The Socialist Movement in Germany (2d.). 116. Fabianism and the Fiscal Question 

By W. S. Sanpers 158. The Case against the C.O.S. By Mrs. TownsHend 
Local and Municipal Problems 

138. Municipal Trading Biographical and Miscellaneous 
156. What an Education Committee can do (3d.) 41. The Fabian Society ; its Early History. 
148. What a Health Committee can do By Bernarp Saw 
172. What about the Rates? By Sipney Wess | 70. Report on Fabian Policy 


125. Municipalisation by Provinces 167. William Morris (2d.). By Mrs. Townsuenp 
173- Public versus Private Electricity Supply. 168. John Stuart Mill (2d.), By Juzivs West 

The Case for School Nurseries By C. A. Bares 166. Robert Owen (2d.). By Miss B. L. Hutcuins 

5. ne Case for Scho rseries. : 

nee ree By Mrs. Townsuenn 165. Francis Place (2d.). By Sr. Joun G. Ervine 
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